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, Dr. Macklin was 


‘us station, 


‘TI was n’t hurt. 
dering to see you so changed.”’ 

‘Yes, la 2 chaneed,’’ siched the doc- 
tor. ‘* When a man is bled at his heart, 
it takes the p ide and the 


own sake. him. I don’t know t 


unk out of 


s] 
| 


put it ret 
1’t come without Iam no lone r conceited about my 


x dividing another and I think Iean offer the 


} 


d wrong to callon the to the smiter. Well 


ters lim. 


1, this is 
r my private affairs. and silly, this prattling about my own 
them, and yw. Let 

: 


long as I remain with you. And 
or,’’ she siched. thine more, my dear friend I 


us iy no more ot it 


summer here will quite you to treat Irene as tho ivh we W 


one in purpose and love.” 

‘¢ Oh, yé s,"’ said the 
‘¢ There must be no quarreling in the 
mission. And besides, it might send her 
back to Bhamdun; she wasn’t ol 


, 
ed 


snapped to come here.’’ 


ope she The doctor, in spite of the deep wound 


in his heart, was so amused over this 
lared the shrewd after-thought that he smiled 


t li as 
‘* She is a 


he turned away. 
isn’t her A number of days passed in quiet. 


in love with Her who There was no war in Lebanon and none 


of her.”’ in the Pay son household. Dr. Macklin 


vazed at her magnani- spent much of his time in receiving and 
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Trene the Missi nary. 0% tober, 


She had qu 


of demeanor, 





Irene the Missionary. 


ymewhat 


she has 


“ 
r out of the 
She returned 

down t 
_— 

looked 


at 


wart 


rmth 
the ve ry 


r there. t the ed, 
DeVries, received 
ing, and not 


ho 


there w 
occur between 
vet an 


a 
torizing brother- 

They were walking through the 
I can’t stay here,’’ she zaars, gazing at the long 


ba- 
rows of sl »venly 





Tre ne the Missionary. [ October, 


re] 
tl Dit { ra iessness, some time 


these days.”’ the mission, if e were 


He was trying to be in a passion, as a thus ignobly influence: 





Irene the Missionary. 


she should sumed the offensive and the 


r,and Greatly overmatched 


Payson, believing that they cou 


they cranted 


“We have no people,’’ smiled Mr. 
Anthony W. Wormly. ‘* We hire men 





the Missionary. l October, 


isa a ther | se Wwe sympat 


s speaking to 





the Missionary. 


iscomfited., 





Trene the Missi mary. [ October, 





Irene the Missionary. 


young? man ¢ 





Trene the Missionary. [¢ Yetober, 


a millionaire, 


ymfortable cir- 


noth- 


} 
locked 





Mission ry. 


l adventure h 
. De 


1ea t 


would Miss 
And how 


But 


nacdk 
him. to Bhamd 


the matter, immediate 





Tre dlé the Missi mary. [ ¢ tober, 


‘ession 


e tact 


] ila, kotal Ni l t ul nichit-tai Lue Z ive up 
you know as well ; 1, How sweet, " | j al ret ter é id mus- 
sweet, te y must 
hey passed me and fifty 
a moment, an i Vy; in tl iong and stu rm ‘irmish. 
not cordially. I perfectly understood 


tic 8 were 


2 


*Naharkum saeed’ (M ty your day | 


and I counted 





Trene the Missionary. 


wounded in one hollow, 
yint of observation. 
lly n thing h uppened, 


et of some blunder- 


ag 
ck a shelf of rock over 


flattened at 


opped 


my 
sufficed for a 


nov- 
ade my way down 
whe re 


the afternoon in 


the wound- 


from there. 

is a horrible 
about it: it 

the 

which 


Druzes. 


I deseribe 
massacre 

1 1 
umph of the 
een you can imag- 
arly two thou- 

hnendl ta, cold Wine. 


T 


and h interfere. I 


did wl could t he few whom 


pleade 


over, ¢ 
clad 
to mount i vet ay ay. sy i sad ached 


l right 


smartly wit I I but was all 


suppose events, I was 


I have 
istricts, and 
starving 
saking of 

me.’’ 
course she 
he hero of humanity. 
] i care if he 
y cemeteries 
r lady friends of Miss 
although the proc- 
muuld have been hard 
irrived at 
that 


somehow 


the con ] the he 


ine of 


adventure was h ‘lf a flirt, who would 
] creat deal of inecar- 
of us are occasion- 


in judging a per- 


} 


son who has given u 


awares, some uncomfort l 
In her admiration for 
and in he 


tify him to the Paysons, 


his letter. 


correspondent, 
she 1 
Several times 
battle Mr. 


what was 


during 
scription of the 
claimed, ‘* Ah, 
for!’? But 
the stru 


Payson ex- 
when he 


sacre, and 
h useless ¢ 


ana 


into the world for the 
his kind and the glory of his M 
‘* T wish I could have been w 
‘6 Probably 
A few words 


in Arabi ight have ieted 


rought 


croaned the doctor. 
have helped him do more. 
some 
those mad 

t our own post 
Pay son. 


over, we 


That is my comfo 
may yet have perils an 
This city is boiling with evil pas- 


It 


wearing 
pression 
1 
who came 
mercy. 


It must be 


that the pair 


oughly at home ir 
Mr. Wormly, indee« 
itude daily for its h 
with elaborate 
would remain 


Miss Biffle 


9 | 
i 


ompt nse 


advent, main 


consistency tha 


I from 
a pl iform, 


‘+ | will read to you an essay 


‘esence of the reign of peace.’ 


t respectfully decline 


responded 
] 


on the 
to hear it,”’ 


T 
} 


dam, I mus 


Mr. Payson, ina 





Irene the Missionari [¢ \etober, 


m, and he rose 


rn. 


- 
oor- 


o o Ly ient wit 1@ mission: 
Mr. Wormly, who had | xcet a 


ui Decome | ivht of him as an inexperi 
vly interested in Miss Grant. looked le man, troubled with a fretful tem- 
e€ is no end to the absurd vari- 
ety of views which we human | 


of ourselves and each other. 


piteously unwilling to de part. But as . The 


there was some gentility in him, he saw 


ings get 
that longer abiding in the Payson house 





Miss ion ry. 


Oo harm, 


vor h mak- 


in Ameri 
ne: 
idening; it ad 
Is I mu 
ind think that o 


friend has behaved 


ica, 


but Syrian 


1 


st say that 


w hand- 


ill, and 


than 


and who have » over her, 
you must 


told Mr. Pelt 


ant 


aay 


ly severe, 


the young gent 
mischief. 
1? 


sweet man. 


h isbal 


D 
about that, my de: 
lvice, 


ear!” ) irs. Payson, 


me your af 
‘Oh d 
all alone iis dreadful reve- 
**T did n’t think of that. Why 
must he go and make himself the misery 


Saada? I wish he had taken 


erving 


lation. 


of Irene, 





best thing 


» | } 
would end well. 


what a temper! I 
him again!’’ n’t know iad a temper.”’ 
panting ‘ is § ceous! He ought 
And he re there was a sob 
ide Mrs. Pay son smile. 
never marry h 
rich and educated 
ith a poor Mount Leban 


scarcely five hundred rds of 


ind knows n thing else ? He 


would make 
| Irene, and at 


once can to cry, ‘ourse with indig- “6 ar ilk about it,’’ said Irene, 

nation inning to gasp again, and starting up 
The elder uly titt ed hy ste rically ; i » the room. 

and then shed a t or two herself. *¢ Don’t tell anybody,”’ the elder lady 

After a few seconds of this, they sud- called after her. ** Don’t worry my hus- 


denly looked up in each other’s faces, band with i 





yublicly 


punish 


to shed 
Corte e-house s 


men, Koords, 


Metawilch, 


and stone 
Frank reside: 
suis went 
manded 
lic peace, 
i 
everything, 
did nothing ( 
On Sunday, 


Mr. 


1 4] 
to trample upon thet 


the mission house was passed in som- 


e expectation that the rioting would 
the city. Dr. Macklin 
tol, and pre} 

Mr. Pay Son WALKG 
silently, apparently engaged in 


spread through 


) | 
yared 
course, 


} 
ver; that he 


L, abused hospitality, rave The women packed up 
and behaved shamefully; that no 
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mis- things by way of preparation for flight. 


IR 





Ah, Dawn, Delay. 


DAWN, DELAY. 





The Venus of Milo. 


THE VENUS OF MILO. 





The Vi nus of y 1 [¢ \etober, 


ntemporaries li 1. and administered by the aristo- 

lv Greek ‘atic and 1cerdotal class, composing 
rt fos- Athenian oligarchy, and was thus 
nn’s tuition was dis- | of excellence among 


rth from a cap tv to orig- as never been ex- 


lism We! 
This was 


Venus of 


nposition ont ns to old 
ns of hieratic art, with a strong 


The demin int charac- 
Phidias, and of art in its first 
the aspiration for repose, 

. . 


harshness with- 
utic principle, which 
ty to the rules of dog- 


red, monop- 





The 


till more 

extraordi- 
' 

the iower 
, 

suppleness 


The atti- 


described by 


ne 


The 


more 


wel 


naturally 


1+ 
FLL 


one limb, ana 


a tor 


| 


igure is half 


yt of man- 
vd the 


missing 


some r 


from 


> evidence 


no other indications 


rivht 


arm 


has been 
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removed midway towards the elbow; the 
left one is broken off even with the shoul- 
der, and traces of a metallic bolt are 
plainly visible. ‘The stumps of the arms 
have acquired the same tint as the sur- 
face marble, from which we micht i 

the fracture to be of 

is not unlikely that the 

restored more than once. 

ternal proof that the 

upon its pedestal when the 

head was destroyed by s 

(whether fire or e 

erosion, with which 

ders are pitted, indicat 

ex post d iong-contu 


moisture, 


It is 


subtel 

closed her 

without arm 

affirmed the 

discovery, M. Brest. 

be recretted t 

was more tha ! : 

fore he met with his report 

person of M. Doussault,! one 

assem sled 

Athens in 

(now for the first time pul 

letailed narrative of M. Bri 
ul of France at Milo sin 


found by 


given out 

others who ins 
simultaneously 
were concern 


the statue. Some fac ne 


have hitherto been passed over i 


and one of these facts is 

has not been mentioned that 
sround receptacle in which 

of Milo was discovered was 
with vaulted masonry. ‘The 

a quadrilateral construction, wer 


IZ us dé o. Documents Inéd 
( 








hanging t ing, or leaving 


beside the th at Christmas 





Venus of Milo. 


] 


ent of losir 


ends 
iat in 
usehold drudge, 
(who is represt nted 


} - 
whieh to tl 


ling but imposing sisterhood o 1us 
Pande mos who was a divini ) [ the 
sympathetic and endearing sort. The 
cold abstractions which modern art quar- 


ries with effort from a dictionary of 


1 . 
classics are 


slowing life 


dou 
mented. 


arops are |] 
I 


[ ( \etober. 


The national female type pres 
the fi 


of Cytherea a 


¢ 
U 


eure still exists in the lovely valley 


Cyprus, and also 





Black 


the 


The 


Orontes, 
It belon 


Ss 


at 


Aleppo, 


os to the 


race 


angarius, a river 


pea. ts name, 


nymph Sangaria 


). is the eq livalent of the 


] 


to the requirements 


ssociation of i 


sandal. 


To this spot 
and vigorous race. 
kines of 


} 


northward by 


e Sh 


epi rd 


driven 


iousand years of dom- 


Then the 


arrived in tl 


st. in- 


» mid- 


rn and ivory. 


| prayer or invocation 
ate, the gate of 


sun- 
Unless it 
the 


church 


> : 
Pand mos. 
] 
i€as, 
, 
e Dy 


he 


y Virgin se 


. Hol 
" 


: ms 
e find in t 


Pu 


he lit- 


the apple, which 
» phonetically; and 
re endeavored to con- 


yw this venerated image 


Ot a 


1ich had not burst suddenly 


ii¢ 


n world, but 


had been 


Vi nus of 


Milo. 


ect of its 
d } 


centuries before 


the obj 


intimate Vv col 


How appropriate su 
in this particular in 
| 


It a close 


after r inspe 
There are numerous varia 
the Milo, and 


are incontestably superik 


Venus of 


They are 
rone, of 

best of 

the head is 
fourth-century scul 
preserved to mot 


however, of tl 


1es 


kindred 


hibits a 
nating from the 


Milo. And not 


the flexion of 


very 


ler inclination and unce 


but 


vy, whi 


senti 
h 


determine the charact yf 


the 


] 


divinity, and dissolve the mystery which 


envelops he r. 
Such 


as her 


whic 


nant 
he 
the conclusion of all human « xpel iene 
! The super 
Naples Museum), bn 


o meli 


vial 
betrays, t supreme regret 
— Phidias knew it not 
las (ot the 
ine he r lance, « nfronts likewise 
tle of life, but sh« atheti 


coddess shows action; her 


is not } 
I 
more beautiful than those 


self; a certain contracting 
hints 
less than 
tor 

} 


personified. | 


at firm concentration 


this could 


. 1 
in the aspe 
i 


dame, who 
This Pall 


when 


wills 


art 
cance oO 
thine ol 
ness 
and reverse of 

secret 
the 


the first period of art 
of the 
universal sympathetic impression pro- 
duced by the Venus of Milo. 

The of 


sentiments the best comprehy nded by 


immenst is, 


) 
Opularity, 
popularity 


sentiment suffering 





he Venus of Mil 


hem the although nursed there to their most 


aeveiopme! 


] 


im wed. 


he Venus 


ince 
in; they wer imp rted o Greece, and rt, expression dawned, 
’ And in the Museum of F ™" saunas as sails 
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ch other by chis- 


unction 


They are applied to « 
"a : . 


traits previous to Alex- 
i of 


ished that  celed s, and their line 
‘ i ; 


Is now estab 
the hips. 


h ficures on his intersects tl 
The coins of rhe inferi arl 


were stamped with the drapery. 
Something of each 


features inten- 


Is more 


ment 
und 


in 


the 


ommune 

is remove 
under all l ean ise a f the prefe 
people sis still tl people’ police where it was again exposed 
nus, in tie lool excessive humidit 


It rem 


which the 

in which i 

for the first time exposed. 

separate block ; al damage, however, was done by trans- 
il in and color portation at this time. As this divinity 


similar in 





. It is ee 
priate to the Hermes, 
the 


id no other 


| 
riavly set upon 


GIACOMO 


Ir the ardent Gluckists a 
wine 
la Rotonde, 


two compost rs co ] y 


quarreling over their 


( ate de 
of the yr down 
upon them as they exchanged their shots 


of “6 


statue tra 


‘ orches 


lashed 


frenzy 


and ped 
them- 


in the heat 


ge,’’ and mutually 


selves to the pitch of 


of argument, could but have iddenl 


foreseen to what le pring ipl 3 


they discussed would be carried by ym- 


s, dumb astonishment 


posers in after tim 


might well have put a momentary stop 


to their excited bick« Imagine the 


dismay of the spirit of some Gluckist, — 


or even of the rood Christophe r Willi- 
bald himself, — returned to 
the Académie de Musique, 


a modern 


earth and 


at witnessing 


French grand opera by Ha- 
lévy or Meyerbeer; or, if it perchance 


traveled as far as Bayreuth, at opening 


M. Ye rbe er. 


S¢ ulpt 


Louvre. 


MEYERBE 


rs on Wag- 
i id that 
he- 

rowths 


find- 


muse 


Yet 


One 


and his s 


1ccessor reaps 
unim wine d« rops of dramatic 
other man pins his faith to the 


independence of music in the opera, and 
in whose 


throne of 


he is soon followed by another 
hands music is raised to the 
absolute autocracy. 


With regard to the Rossini outgrowth 
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ntiy stout quality to 


basis for a hich de 


re appreciation ( 
is striking and sai 
Say, whic h has Sel 
unremitting work, 
observation, an « 
science, 


] 
Aul 


tely ine tic peres ptions, 
: I 

abled him to levelop this power 

utmost. The sharpness of 

tion of other composers. t] 

which he took the slightest hint 

works of other 1 , Was astoundi 


in an invidious s¢ 


from others, 
melted down int i 
were then recast in a mold pe 
himself, and bore his own sta 
a man of his unusual power of 
people’s ideas, he ap] 
) ol her é I age at just the right mom 


His natural int time and conditions could not hav 


better chosen for the display of 

culiar talents. Although what 

Meyerbeer’s third, or 

was something enti 

the annals ot : 

stance s had ( ombined to pre pare the p ib- 

for it; and notwithstanding the 
for him by his astonishment with which its first appear- 


has given nothing ance was eted, the public very soon 

an entitle him to a found that it was nicely suited to their 

unk. His mastery of mu- wants. Richard Wagner describes very 
his power of devs loping a well, in his figurative way, the conditions 


1 orderly and finely organ- under which Meyerbeer dev: loped his 





October, 
Giaco) 10 M, Ue rhe er. [ 


in 
Freischiitz, Ménx 








Giacomo 


[ October 
not to mer 


often said that Meverbeer 


sentiment and passion- 


this is ad 7 In 


to Stru- 
ensee probably . i irst place; but 
you would 


he 


n through the 
ymparison with nots,”’ 


1umann, Mendelssohn, out 





1879. ] 


Robert is rather convention- 


olic than really terrible. 


musi 


nal 
ally dial Even 
the highly 1 


ie fourth act, owes its unearth- 


veautiful procession of the 


to the tom-tom than 

nt musical quality; and its 

thirds and sixths on two bassoons soli 
better deserve Liszt’s joke (which need 
not be repeated) than thé admiration 
which their would-be ghastliness has so 
lled forth. Yet Meyerbeer has 
certainly done great things in this field. 
When he attempted the graceful and 
his habitual 
taneousness stood much in 
also had a t 


ity, a bes 


often ca 


fascinating, want of spon- 
his way; he 
into trivial- 
tting failing of his. Yet he 
things that have all 
charm of natural grace. Much 
Robert, the 


Dinorah, 


ndency to fall 


has writt 


the air 


many 


illet music in fa- 


‘Ombre légere’’ in 


miliar 


Sélika’s swan au doux 


‘Un eyene 


ramace,’’ Africaine, are good ex- 


amples of Meyerbeer could do in 


writing fascinating and 


the way of 
ful mel 


Sut 


oTrace- 


the 


eraceful and charm- 


terrible, 
passionate, nor the 


cenius dis- 


ing that Mevyerbeer’s peculiar 


.e 


plays itself in its fullest power and brill- 


iancy. In was in the realm of the hero- 
ic, the chivalric and knightly, that he was 
most conspicuously at home, and worked 
There is 
an air of high-bred courtliness and Mid- 
dle much of Meyer- 


beer’s music, which we look for almost 


with the most unerring touch. 
Ace gallantry about 


in vain in the works of his contempora- 
ries. It is this quality that shines pre- 
in 


eminent such masterly pages as the 


1 
maie 


of the Huguenots. 


voices in the third act 
I think that in this 
ry respect wonderful number, and 
yhrase, ‘* Et 
Meyer- 


I know 


septet tor 


in eve 
notably in its overwhelming 
bonne épée, et bon courage,” 
beer’s power reaches its apogee. 
of no such perfect expression of the dev- 
recklessness 


il-may-care and knightly 


gallantry of the 
Hardly less fine is the finale of 
act of the Africaine (also for 
voices) from the phrase, ‘* D’impie 


et de rebelle,’’ 


medieval cavalier in all 
music 
the 


} 
maie 


first 


although here the some- 
rfinical harmony takes away a 
29 


wh it Ove 
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little of the native fire and 
The t 


plaisirs fidéles,’’ 


vigor of the 
acchanalian chorus, ‘‘ Aux 
the 


theme. 
1] 


scuies 


“O 


Sicilienne, 
and the 


soprano air and chorus, ‘‘ La trompette 


Fortune, & ton 


caprice, 


cuerriere,’’ in Robert, are also fine ex- 
amples of this chivalrie quality in Mey- 
the quartet which 


closes the second act of the Prophéte has 


erbeer; even male 
something of it, notably in 


le 


although the musical value of the piece 


the phrase, 


‘* Et la couronne que ciel ‘donne,’ 
is not very great. 

Meyerbeer was not a great contra- 
puntist. He was skilled enough in the 
craft not to allow his attempts at run- 
ning counterpoint to interfere with the 
dramatic character of his music; but the 
counterpoint, taken on its own merits, 
often makes one smile. Such passages 
the 


are too puerile, from a contrap intal point 


as the introduction to Hucuenots 


of view, to be called even respectable. 
His power of developing a motive into 
an extended composition of sustained 
musical interest was in general not very 
remarkable. of his 


elaborate finales and ensemble piece s is 


The musical side 


not precisely what is most striking in 


them. 
probably the last terzet in Robert and 


His finest efforts of this sort are 


the first finale in the Africaine; yet even 


these would have to strugele hard to 


win the name of masterpieces of form. 


But he knew very well how to sustain 
and gradually intensify the dramatic in- 
terest, and work up to an effective dra- 
matic climax in his great concerted num- 
Thus the finale to the fourth act 
of the Prophéte is one immense crescen- 
do of effect, albeit 
pure music, it is poor and commonplace 
The 


character of Meyerbeer’s music does not 


bers. 


dramatic that, as 


as need be. intensely dramatic 
always lie in itself alone, but also in the 
opportunities it affords singers for an 
impassioned or imposingly declamatory 
style ot delivery. No amount of vocal 
ranting can seem out of place in some 
passages of Meyerbeer; they seem act- 
Such things as ‘* A 


and the finale to the 


ually made for it. 

cette cause sainte ”’ 
second act of the Huguenots (perhaps 
as vile a bit of musical vulgarity as Mey- 








7 
Griacomo 


cuilty of) cannot be 


17 
wi stumbie 


" we 


is impossible to speak 


upon 
it 


must 


bout 
Of all 


tendency 


Meyerbeer with- 
Meverbeer’s faults, 


nunate toward that which 


esthetically vulgar and 
His ver 


itself vule: 


trivial is th 
st serious. ectiveness is 
ten in ir al ‘etricious. 


LHe 


must have been a most 


artistic conscience; it is 
who could 
Meyerbeer 
the 


The ostenta- 


inconceivable how man 


vrite one quarter of what 


did could have any real respect for 


re maining three quart rs. 
his 


In spite of the g 


tion of manner is often wonderful. 


nerally dramatic at- 


of his 


it exceed 


mosphere music, Rossini himself 


could n the coolness with which 
he would at times stop the impassioned 
flow of a composition, that a singer might 
have a chance of displaying her flexi- 
bility of voice in the most elaborate ca- 
Meyerbeer kr 
re fond of 

one the 


reaping applause, and also that 


denzas. w very well that 


brilliant bravura 
as surest means of 
applause 
bestowed upon a sings r is pretty sure to 
add an imputed lustre to the composition 


sung; so he put many brilliant vocal 
cadenzas into his seores. The 
zas of Me yerbee r’s show much 
edge ind 

they 


the re 


» caden- 


know l- 


st 
of the human voice, are 
Sl! contrast 


eral 


vieces in which they 


arly effective; yet 


too sharply, as with 


a 
character of 
} 


and seem 


the ] 


occur. too willfully brought in. 


The 5 


Ww ith 


are not so thoroughly amalvamated 
the the 
more naturally florid 
Bellini and Rossini; 


intended for display. 


rest ot music as those of 
the vocal writers, 


the y seem too 
The ca- 


or several voices, for which Mey- 


o famous, and 


) 
close 


of which the 
without 
fatal 


exam- 


terzet 


accompaniment, ‘ moment, 
mvystere!’’ in Robert, i rood 
ple, are in reality nothi re than a 


of the 


words, 


brilliant and effective 
noted passage in B-major, 


‘Wo 


Beethoven’s ninth symphony. 


sanfter Fliivel weilt,’’ in 


in 


ale 


Meyerbeer. [ October, 


There 
eff 


is one characteristic rhythmic 
which Meyerbeer uses ad nauseam 
] 
ik 


and which is one of the serious blemishes 

yle. His fondness for this rhyth- 
mic device (which may be described as 
an anapest with the ictus on the first syl- 
lable) has given rise in Germany to the 
that 


He has | 


As the cuckoo’s only 


} ow } 
only nickname has been bestowed 


on him. veen called the cuckoo 


ol compost rs. 
song is a repetition of its own name, 


! cuckoo so Meyerbeer’s mu- 
almost incessantly repeating, 
@  @# @ #@ a4 2 


6 eee 
— 
Meyerbeer! Meyerbeer ! 
Meyerbs er’s h 


treme 


abitual devices aré ex- 
A large number of his 
little e than 


: Sah ae 1 1 
upon the familiar bugle-calls, written on 


simple. 


melo ilies are se variations 
the open notes of the plain trumpet; and 
he was fond of harmonizing them in two 
parts, as if they were to be played ona 


pair of Such phrases as “‘ Roi 
‘ ; ; ". 99 
des enfers, c’est moi qui vous appelle, 
Robert; ‘* Et 1: 
ciel donne,’’ in the Prophéte; and many 
others, come under this head. 


sina Roi du ciel,’’ 


in 1 couronne, qui le 
Even the 


great hymn, in the Pro- 


phéte, might be ranked with these, were it 


not for its full harmony, which suggests 
a comparison with a certain passage in 


B-flat 


ven’s 


in the first movement of Beetho- 


concerto. 


His use of long 


organ-points, either plain, or varied by 


1 . 
ry notes above or below, is con- 


. His 


spicuous, and often very felicitous. 
well 


access 


rhythms are usually perspicuous, 


marked, and He was fond 
the depths 


full of verve. 
of surprises, and sounded all 
and shoals of 


his harmony al 


modulation ; 


enharmonic 
pounds with striking sub- 
Of 


ot 


tleties and unexpected changes. 


effective : 


r, 
re 


instrumentation, 
1] 
all 


Upin 


: 
voices, and the various devices of mu- 


sical effect, he was a consummate 


stage 
master. His patience was indomitable. 
He would write and rewrite certain pas- 
saves a great number of times, and have 
them sung or played to him by different 
artists over and over again, until he was 
completely satisfied that he could not 
| 


improve upon them. Taken altogether, 
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he v man very difficult to imitate, Yet with all Meyerbeer’s faults, 
y easy indeed to parody. Nine few great composers have had so many 
tenths of Offenbach may be called a and eTrave ones to answer for, — he was 
uughable parody on Meyerbeer; many indisputably great. His name is identi- 
the ridiculous effects of the buffoon fied with that of the modern grand tragic 


of the Variétés and the Bouffes-Pari- opera. If his genius was not of the very 


siens can elaim a sort of left-handed re- highest, his talent was prodigious; | 


lationship with the music of the king of works form a distinct epoch in the his- 


the Opéra. The boulevards reverberate tory of dramatic music. It would be 
with a burlesque echo of the Rue Lepel- rash to predict a long immortality for 
letier. In some cases, indeed, the orig- him; he had too much of success dur- 
| 


inal outbids the parody in ridiculous- ing his life-time to make it probable that 


such bombast as the unison pas- his glory can endure long untarnished. 

‘ Fais que ta grace infinie,’’ in the Yet of all opera composers since Mozart, 

t of Africaine, goes beyond he has been the most universally and 
Offenbach. enthusiastically admired. 


William F. Aptho p- 


SLEEP. 
I LAY me down before the rustic gate 
That opens on the shadowed land of sleep; 
I weary for its dews, and may not wait 
To hear its rivers flowing, drowsy-deep. 
I knock, O Sleep, the Comforter! Again 
My weakness faints unto thy great caress; 
circling thought beats blindly through the brain 
With dull persistency of empty pain, 
And draws uncertain doubting and distress, 


To prove that man unto himself is very weariness. 


Upon these withered grasses is no rest; 
Thy crimson-dotted mosses are denied. 

I see thy wall in shining grape-vines dressed, 
But know that only on the other side 

Droop low the purple clusters. Take me in! 
I do not fear to trust myself to thee; 

Waking and danger are of closer kin, 

But what hast thou to do with grief or sin? 
Imprisoned from myself, I wander free, 


And not the brightest sun of day grants such security. 


I would not lie to-night so near the bars, 

If to thy realm fair entrance I may find, 
That through them I might see our mortal stars, 
And hear the passing of our earthly wind. 

Not even would I wish some gentle friend 


To lean against them with a loving face; 
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For rest and life were never willed to blend 
I lived the day unto its end, 
So would I sleep the night without a trace, 


ot only of day’s sorrowing, but even of its grace. 


Nor would I rest among thy garden beds, 
Where fairy forms from out the flowers clance, 
And catch the yellow moonlight on their heads, 
To shift it swiftly in the singing dance. 
Nor would I meet thy strange, fantastic folk, 
Who haunt the dusk of over-bending trees, 
Where bells and steeples grow upon the oak, 
And all identities are held as smoke 
And vapor in the hand. Nay, none of these! 
Not e’en thy music mystical, that changes to a breeze. 


But take me to thy kingdom’s very heart, 
To slumber’s innermost ent hanted cell ! 
Oh, lay me in thy grotto, far apart 
From any sight or sound that words may tell. 
Then wilt thou wrap my senses deaf and blind, 
And then shall I lie face to face with thee. 
So will the morning light be glad to find 
Thy fragrance clinging to my waking mind; 
3ut what thy lips did whisper unto m« 
I’ll bear too fine for consciousness, too deep for memory. 


Then let me in beyond thy rustic ¢ 
O Sleep, the Comforter! Ah, let 
For even as I pray the night grows 
And not one blossom does my plea 
Others have won where I may not avail, 
The children and the good by thousands pass; 


Yea, guilty feet tread on where mine must fail, 
For thou art kind as death. The faces pale 
Of myriad sleepers gleam in thy sweet grass, 
And only I am left without to weep and ery Alas! 


} 
t 


Yet thou wilt take me in with all the rest, 


And walk among us in thine angelhood; 
! 


1 
een blessed, 


And we shall wake, and know we have 
If unawares, and that thy presence stood 
In mercy by each weary son of earth, 
To make us spirit sons of God once more. 
With plenty wilt thou satisfy the dearth, 
With strength the weakness, and another birth 
Will each red morning to our souls restore, — 
The gate by which we leave thy land, a new life’s open door. 


Katharine Lee Bates. 
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THE HOUSE 


SoME years ago there was still stand- 
: 
ne 


ing, on the high-road which leads from 
Greenville to Dawes Upper Landing, a 
plain, two-story house with a gambrel 
never failed to at- 


It stood 


roof, which rarely or 
tract the notice of passers-by. 


l the 


yards back from road, from 
by a wide and 


some 


which it was s¢ parated 


g j treeless and flowerless, gar- 


crassy, but 
aden, t 


hrough which a broad path, neatly 
paved with clam shells, led up to the 
front door. To the 
was a small barn and a wood-shed, and 
At 
ssy lot, always cropped 


close by the family cow, led downwards 


right of the house 


beyond them a vegetable garden. 
the back, a gr 
to the salt marshes, which stretch away 
These salt 


arrow canals, through 


on every side . marshes are 
inte rsecte by I 
which oyster and fishing boats make their 
slow way to the Upper Landing, when, 


case, the tide is high 


as is not often the 
enough to permit them to do so. To the 
east of the marshes, many miles away, 
great dunes of sand rise up, and beyond 
these dunes rises and falls the ocean tide. 
Sometimes, but very rarely, on the short, 
gray winter days, when the storms are 
wild, the voice of the angry sea penetrates 
across this barrier with a lone-drawn, sul- 
len roar. The waters of Hallowbay are 
visible always, but the bay is landlocked, 
and only the dullest portion of it can be 
seen from the house of MeVicker. The 
marshes — low, wide, and malarious 
green — seem to obtrude themselves upon 
the eye, to the exclusion of other objects, 
even as the croaking of the frogs which 
inhabit them fills the ear upon summer 
nights, and drowns the low whispers of 
the summer 


The 


deep - voiced music could never have 


wind. But perhaps it is as 


well. majesty of the sea and its 
harmonized with the aspect of the house 
of Me Vicker. The house 


decently kept, dingy, orderly dwelling, 


itself was a 


about which nothing was suffered to fall 


OF 


McVICKER. 


into ruin or decay, and for the interior 
of which feminine cares were evident- 
ly not wanting; for the door-steps were 


always scrubbed to whiteness, the old- 


] 


fashioned brass kno« kers and door h i 


les shining, and the windows clear and 
clean, and furnished with spotless white 


But 


one thing was strangely at variance with 


nd- 


dimity curtains with knotted fringes. 


this commonplace decency of appearance, 
I 


and that was an ordinary board scaffold- 


ing which surrounded the house on the 
} 


sides visible to the road, and at 


three 


I 
the time at which this story begins was 


already gray and weather-beaten. Evi- 


dently, it had once been the owner’s 
intention to build a two-storied piazza 
here, and as evidently that intention had 
been long since abandoned. 
part of the front door 


boards, the 


folding crossed it; and these boards were 


The upper 
was nailed up with 
because beams of the scaf- 


also gray with age, and not without rea- 
son, for they, as well as the scaffolding, 
had kept their place, unchanged and un- 
touched, for more than thirty years. The 
people in the ne ighborhood had, even to 
the most inquisitive, long ago given up 
wondering about Silas Mc Vicker’s scaf- 


Many ther 


were newly married couples at the time 


folding. were, in leed, who 
he began his never-finished piazza and 
had grandchildren now, and were weary 
of answering que stions about it. As for 
the younger members of the community, 
who had, so to speak, been born under 
its eccentric shadow, they accepted it 
as people always do a cept the facts to 
which they are born; and after the in- 


evitable period of interrogations was past 
asked little and thought nothing about it. 
Strangers, however, were not so indif- 
ferent, and to them Mr. Bagert, a dried- 
up little bachelor who had kept the post- 
office at the Upper Landing for upwards 
of forty years, could make the same re- 
plies and furnish the same details which 
he had done for thirty years. 

‘*Wall,’’ Mr. Bagert would say, rest 
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ing, the while, one foot upon the wheel 
of the inquirer’s wagon, and looking 
road, as if to 
I’ve knowed 
\ one, I 
*T ain’t nothin’ but one o’ Silas’s cranks. 
Close, 
Zeke Latham, — Zeke always 
Zeke, he 
f tl 


wood 


retrospectively down the 
call up the past, ** wall, 


as much about it as any ouess, 
He always was kind o’ cranky. 
too, he is. 
was a funny feller, used to 
say Silas got ’fraid 

‘dl bought the 
peil back, and he w 
himself ; 
of Zeke, so Zeke thought. But’twa’n’t 
that nuther, cause he went over to Paw- 
tucket and bought the nails; we heerd 


that 


e price of nails. 
*t a cood 


as a-puttin’ of it up 


for 


coin’ to buy 


but nails he was a 


afterward he sold ’em to a junk 
shop down to the Lower Landing, about 
ten years arter he quit work. So ’t 
wa’n’t the price of nails, nor nothin’ else, 
I guess, ’ceptin’ one of Silas’s cranks.’ 
‘¢ And he is living now? ”’ 

Ben livin’ along 
, Savin’ and scrapin’ and 


to things. Hi 


‘¢ Lord bless you, yes! 
same 


tendin’ sa putty cood 


farmer, Silas i 
‘* But what was the cause of this par- 
299 


ticular crank 7 
‘¢ Wall, he kinder got mad at things, 


[ cuess. I don’t know as it was any 
partickler thing I never heerd so, any 
way; and we know putty much every- 


) neighborhood, 
1: 7 
un 


thing that goes on in the 
here to the Uppe r Lan 


‘* But he 


1 some reason, surely, 


99 


assigne 
for stopping his won 

‘* Wall, 
Ip any one that 
as a 


jest 


shet 
d about it, as sharp 

Fust off, folks did n’t ask 
He was a-doin’ of the work 
nd workin’ folks has 
ins. I 


’member myself the fust time ] 


no, he did n’t; he 
aske 


razor. 
nothin’. 
himself, 


you see, a 


to take odd times for faney d 


ever 
to him about it. It was about 


andien 
three months after he quit work on it, I 
uess, and I heerd he was throwin’ the 


} 


isses round putty lively when any one 
asked him about it; but we ’d always been 
putty rood friends, and bein’ here to the 


me to 


post-office folks nat’rally expects 
| 


know what ’s a-goin’ on. So I made up 


my mind I’d have the truth of it. It 
was one November afternoon, gittin’ on 
towards six o’clock. 


l happened to be 


The House of Me Vicker. 
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alone here, and the door opened, and 
Silas cum in after his paper. 

*¢* Why, Silas!’ says I, ‘ how do you 
do; and how’s all the folks down your 
way?’ ; 

*¢* Well, I guess,’ says he, very short. 

6 ¢ And Mis’ Me Vicker, how ’ 


says I. 


] 
S sue: 


*** She ’s well,’ he says. 


All your folks, and your wife’s folks 


up to Ha shire, be they well?’ says I. 
‘6 ¢ Yes,’ says he. * Ef you ’ll put me 
| Sai ake it right 


‘6*¢ Wait 


you 


a minute, Silas,’ says I. ‘ You 
and 


] 
, aiong 


know me’s been friends this 


rood while ever since we was born, 


I hope you ain’t in any money 
> says I. 


‘ No,’ says he. 


‘¢¢ Lost anythin’ ?? says I. 


thin’ 
, says he. ‘ Give me that ink, 
rou ain’t gone security for any 
one, hev you?’ says I. 

‘¢* No!’ says he, beginnin’ to look as 
if he °d chaw me up in one bite. 

‘¢ ¢ Then what in creation did yo 1 stop 
buildin’ 
lon 


that piazzy’ you was so hot fur 


in the summer ?’ says I. 


, 
‘¢¢ Cause I choose to stop! > says he, 
in a voice that most tuck the ruff off. 

‘Wall, « 


says I, 


f you ain’t a-goin’ to build 
‘why don’t you take the 
ffoldin’? down? It looks queer, Silas, 


and neighbors is talkin’ about 


‘*¢ Damn the neighbors, and you too, 
for a lot of pryin’ 
he. ‘ Ef I choose to let them boards 
rot there, 


, impudent fools!’ 


says 


what business is it of yourn? 


Hold your jaw, and give me that ink. I 


give you the money ten minutes ago.’ 

‘¢ Wall, when I saw he was so proud 
about it, I jest let him alone; and by de- 
crees other folks did so, too. They never 
found out nothin’, and they kind o’ got 
ired o’ thinkin’ about it. 
but crank; and 


‘¢?T wa’n’t nothin’ 


when folks g 


its cranky they ’re cranky for 
crank’s sake. They ain’t got no reason 
to give, and that kinder makes ’em mad 
and feel like jawin’ when folks asks ’em 


things. There was some took turns ask- 
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in’ Mis’ 


ways § 


Ic Vicker about it; but she al- 
uid she did n’t know nothing, and 
I s’pose she didn’t. 


kind of a 
She ’s gittin’ on 


She was a quiet 
Mis’ MeVicker was. 


Silas 


woman, 
into years now. 
is past seventy, and she ain’t fur behind. 
Strangers new comin’ into the neighbor- 
hood, like you, n 
askin’ about t ere 


! 


10st always has a spell of 
seaffoldin’; but Si- 
in to question ; he kind- 
er bluffs Does it putty sharp, 
too. Ther a lady boardin’ 
to Mis’ Graves two 
smart, poky kind of 
and she made 


self. 


down 
summers ago, -— a 
woman she was, — 

a bet she ’d ask Silas her- 
So she rot Josh Graves to drive her 
round, one afternoon, and she whipped 
out of the wagon, when they got to the 
gate, and 
feather, to 


Silas, 


tripped round, as light as a 


the back of the house; and 


there sot sure enough, in his shirt 


Wall, Miss Jen- 


very backward, so 


sleeves, m¢ ndin’ a net. 
kins wa’n’t one re 
‘Can I have 


if you pleas »? 


a glass of water, 
I’m thirsty.’ Wall, Mis’ 
Mc Vicker, she stepped inter the house 
i and then Miss Je 
Silas’s 


‘aight inte 


she says, 


it the wat 


she looked 
eye, as bright ’s a hawk. ‘ You’ve a 
putty place here,’ she says; ‘but why 


did n’t you never finish yer piazzy? It’s 
1 


a pity to leave that ere scaffoldin’ there 
] 


W ] 1V 


it spiles the looks of the house. 
do you do it?’ she says. 

‘* She spoke mighty quick, Josh said, 
*eause she 


was ’fraid Silas would stop 


her. 
‘¢ Wall, Mis’ Me Vicker was jest com- 
in’ out, and Silas snatched the tumbler 
rivcht out of her hand, and threw it on 
the ground. ‘ Ef you want water, I guess 
you ’d better go somewheres else fur it,’ 
he says. ‘ There ain’t none fur you here, 
no answers to your questions nei- 
ther; so you ’d better go about your busi- 
ness.’ 
** Wall, Miss Jenkins was took aback, 
and and Josh, he 
kinder sp d up, and says he, ‘ Mr. 


Mec Vicker,’ says he, ‘ that ain’t 


did n’t say nothin’; 
inke 
no way 
to speak toa lady. Ain’t you ’shamed 
of yourself?’ 
‘** Darn you! cit 
says Silas. 


Says he. 
here, will 
Miss Jenkins 


out of 


And 


you? 
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nipped hold of Josh’s arm, and says she, 
‘ Oh. come So Josh. 


he thoucht ’t wa’n’t worth while to bave 


} ' 
aiong. 


do, quick!’ 
a row, and he went along with her with- 
to Silas. Ye 


but he’s spunky, 


out saying nothin’ more 
he’s ole 


and he’s a putty strong man, 


see, Silas, 
too, for 
his years, and ’t won’t do to offend him; 


He ain’t vot no 


Silas 


so he’s jest let alone. 
reason to give for his queer ways, 
Ch’ ain’t 


why, 


hain’t. 
Ef there 


to ’t. 


nothing to 
folks ” 


*T ain’t reely noth- 


was, 
sooner or later. 
in’ on earth but crank.”’ 

In this, however, Mr. Bagert made a 
mistake. 

Silas Me Vicker, at 


heavy, stooping old man, with a sparse, 


this time, was a 


unkempt ceray beard, a face ruddy from 


constant exposure to the salt air, and 
a dull eye of nondes¢ ript 


expressed nothing but an utter lack of 


cole Yr, which 


interest and expectancy. Thirty-four 
years before, his mother and father had 
died, within two days of each other, and 
had both on the same day been laid in 
the grave. Silas was their sole surviv- 
ing child, and as he stood beside the ir 
graves his eye fell, with more interest 
before, upon the row 

small, low, gray head-stones, half 


th in ever 


among the lone, coarse ¢r 


1 
marked the place of 


i 
The y were inscribed ;¢ 


resting- 
ind sisters. 
ows: — 
AZARTAH, 

AND JupITH McVICcKE 


SON OF 


Born July 9,1790. Died January 


MARTHA, 
DAUGHTER OF ELI AND JupiTH McV! 


Born February 15, 1793. Died June 4, 1802 


JONATHAN, 

Son or Ett anp JupitH McVICKER 

Born September 14, 1796. Died April 3, 1798 
JERUSHA, 

DAUGHTER OF Ext AND JupiTa McViICKER 

3orn May 18,1798. Died July 2, 1799. 

Silas was prompt about all that he had 

to do, and two months later a large slab 

of bluish stone stood beside the others, 

which bore the following inscription: — 
ELI McVICKER. 


Died June 23, 1834 Aged 86 years 
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JUDITH, 
WIFE OF THE ABOVE. 
Died June 24, 1834. Aged 80 years. 
Some inches lower down on the slab, 
and inserted apparently as a sort of post- 
script or after-thought, were the words: 


The above Judith McVicker was bedridden for 


thirty-one years. 

Pe ple in the neighborhood were mean 
enough to say that the brevity of all six 
monumental 


] 


las’s love 


inscriptions was due to Si- 
of saving, and that the infor- 
mation bestowed upon the public as to 
mother had 


tl irty -on¢ ars of her 


in which his 


tom b-stone to 
was as he 


it have been, 


mean 


after since it was 


known that he h: sent her to 
vor - house. these as- 
were wrong, 
s the head-stones which com- 
the birth and 
had 


pinatores., 


hows ver, a 
memorated death of his 
erected 
As for 
1, both of them, 


wh » ScemM 


brothers ind isters bee n 
before hi . 
his parents, they Longe 


to the ord : 


no parti 


r of people to have 


ular reason for existing, ex« pt 
computa- 
popu- 
to say 
lived 


been a per- 


to prove the correctness of the 


tions as to the yearly 


them (exc 
and dic d), unless hi 
filial illusions, which he was 
As he d ove h Ine 

he stopped at the 


selected 


son of strong 
from the funer- 
tone-cutt ’ 
Greenville, 
ining, a decent wrote th rief 


inscription on it in pencil, and made his 


: ae’ : 
way home. It was not until three weeks 


cwuess I 
Mind 


how many 


to live much longer. 
m my tomb-stone ' 
as abed. There ain’t another 
case like it in the State, I don’t believe.’’ 
The moment Silas recalled this request, 
he drove over to Greenville, and gave 
But 
stone was already completed, and this 


additional inscription always read like 


the re quisite directions. the head- 


the after-thought it was. 


f Me Vicker. 


[< Yetober, 


Silas could not remember his brothers 
and sisters any more distinctly than he 
could remember having ever received a 
caress from his mother, or a word of in- 
struction or advice from his father. Fort- 
unately, he was not sensitive, though he 
had a creat latent capacity for feeling; 
and he 


early youth without any special pain, 


lived through 


the years of his 


though with a which in- 


sense, 


and 


on, that life bh ud not been 


vague 
vased in hardness sternness as 
the years went 
compelled to yield him all that it might 
have done. 

He was at thirty-four an erect, pow- 
erfully-built fellow, with a well-shaped 
head 1 with crisp, curling 
hair, and keen and brilliant, thou 


covered 
ch not 
lare« ’ 


It was a mystery that 
and common- 
Eli and Judith Mc- 


1 have produced this stal- 


1 
weak, 


and energetic son, un- 


like and superior to his parents in blood 


and brain, in streneth and stature. 


He made no pretense of grief for their 


} 


loss. In fact, he had no relatives to be 


observant on this point, and he would 
have been utt rly incapable of feigning 
en surrounded by a 
rather wondered, as 
y home after the funeral, 
] ren ever were very fond of 
! arents; whether, if his brothers 
and sisters had lived, any one of them 
would haye been ‘‘ congenial,’’ or, as he 


mentally phrased it, ‘* pleasant to have 


pl 
round.’’ It is possible that he answered 
this mental question in the negative; for 
he entered his empty house with a sense 
into 


of decided pleasure, and glancing 
the room which had for so many 


that he 


years 
been his mother’s remembered 
could have it cleaned out now, and bring 
his guns and fishing-tackle down-stairs, 
as he had often thought it would be con- 
venient to do. 

For some days, some weeks, indeed, 
this sense of freedom lasted, and sufficed 
for happiness, as did the various new 
arrangements he was making with his 
house and on the 


own hands in the 


farm suffice for occupation. But when 


everything was done, when the house 
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was arranged satisfactorily, the harvest 
over, and a momentary lull in the press- 


ure of work occurred, he began to feel 
an impatient desire for a change of some 
kind, and 
eagerly and 
a distant relative of his father’s to visit 
him in New Hampshire. The neigh- 
| n they heard of this intended 


in this mood availed himself 
sladly of an invitation from 


bors, wh 
i Silas *‘ was goin’ to 


for a wife;’’ but no 


= 
unpshire to 


iently intimate with him to 

was his intention, or even to 

ubject at all. Silas, in fact, 

was favorite in his native town. 
He wa iolit to be ** kind of uppish,”’ 
and known to be a hard hand at a bar- 


cain. 


But if hard he was honest, and 
his uppishness was partly shyness and 


partly reserve. If his neichbors knew 


him bu rficially, they yet knew him 
almost as 


his life, 


well as he knew himself; for 
h had hitherto 
monotony, had left him in 


flowed on 


imnorance of his own streneth 
Indeed, his self-knowl- 
onsisted in a very accurate 


profound 
and wea s 
edge m Li ily 
estimate of his capacity for labor and for 
physical endurance, and a tolerably fair 


idea of the extent to which he could 


resist temptation; for he was a man of 
good mor 1aracter, and had till now 
withstood well the few temptations to 
But he 


never examined, never discussed, 


which he had been subjected. 
had 
himself his life, and would have been 
very much surprised had he been told 
that 
and tl 


1: : 
his W 


18 an uncommon character, 
all those events of life which 
are decided by emotion rather than judg; 
more than 


He was possessed 


ment he would risk much 


of a 
loyalty and devotion which is 


ordinary nen. 
depth of 
too rare in this self-seeking world, and 
which had not yet been drawn upon; 


for he had 1 
one of those enthusiastic early friend- 


ver been in love, or formed 


ships which are so effectual in calling 
Indeed, he 
not formed for friendship, but for love, 


out our better selves. was 


and a single love, and was likely to pour 
" 


out all his heart’s treasure in one liba- 


tion, and go through life afterward hard 


and loveless. Nor did he know that he 
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was precisely in the state which ren- 
But so 
it was; and while he was winding up 


dered falling in love imminent. 


his affairs, and making arrangements for 
a lengthened absence in New Hampshire, 
events there were shaping themselves 
for his marriage with Mary Dering, who 
had been for many seasons the reigning 
beauty of Compton village. 


Mary Dering at this time was thirty- 
two years of age, — an old maid, in point 
of fact; and it was a great compliment 
to her real beauty and grace that she 
But 


handsome, too graceful and stately, to be 


was not called so. she was too 


laughed at, and too utterly, serenely 
selfish to be made use of. In her early 
youth she had been incomparably the 
most beautiful girl in Compton; and she 
was still one of its most beautiful wom- 
en; indeed, was perhaps the only very 
beautiful woman of thirty-two to be 
seen there, so short-lived is American 
bloom. 

She was very tall, and so finely and 
nobly proportioned that the commonest 
stuff fell into long, 
her exquisitely rounded 


i 
eracetul lines over 


Her 


small head was perfectly placed on her 


limbs. 
shoulders, and was shaded by an abun- 
dance of straight, silky, golden-brown 
hair; her complexion was the loveliest 
rose leaf; and her eyes large, dark blue, 
with delicately veined lids and long, 
The form of her 
face was a true oval; and here her posi- 


dark, curving lashes. 


tive beauty ended, for her nose was not 
faultless, and her mouth was too large, 
thouch her teeth were brilliant, and her 
She ros 

down with exquisite grace, and 
and did the common household tasks, 
which were all 


lips red and velvety. and sat 


sewed 
she knew how to do, 
with a distinction which made it a pleas- 
ure to watch her. She was aware of 
this, and in her careful, deliberate, yet 
deft way accomplished a great deal of 
work in the course of the day; for she 
was equally fond of admiration and of 
having everything about her in faultless 
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susceptible to She had been more than five 
yment which widow, and had two little oj ls. 
} 


1d certain y it is) hardly a justifi- 
ng for a widow with child 


apprecia- marry again, 
| - S 


f self- en 
poor Ellen Durnet 


ppearance. tft pis P ilt, and to have 


tion ] rsonal 

The stud \ , 4 d be en to pre- 80 severe as t induce even 
serve he 0d looks, ant 1¢ had been of her first husband to for 
i successful, and was wont to ond marriage. It was perh 
i who, trials, which began long bef 


that her daughter Mary ow: 
thetic expression of 
serene i ! eyes 
was born that we uld have const ir Mary 
Deri for fading | 


remem ber¢ 


garded her friends 


lial scenes in S 
i ig, to the ore 
’s relations, 
altorvether 
was tall, straig 
is Dering 


‘= sighted. 


gland t 
tive a | 
particularly necessa was current] 


t he had, before 


, ] "7 
nea a pape 


er, if he is to tak 
able t 


oO pre sent l | 
n to his daughter f 
Dering pos- F one : ir lollars. B 


and should be ¢ 


nishe l charac 
Now it happened tha Mi 
sessed neither of these claims to confi 


ifl- attempte 
dence Credentials he ] 1, it was true, her cain 
but they were spurious; and then he had His wife, once relieved from 
no relations, and indeed was finally dis- f his return, went back in her th 
covered to be illecitimate, — a fact which 


would have made every one in Compton _ to the husband of her youth; » of 


doubtful of him forever after, had 


as she had long since done in 


his her daughter Mary’s earliest recrets was 


en ever so irreproachable. that George Durnett had not been her 
father, as he was of her sisters, Geral- 
or the stain upon his birth dine and Anne Durnett. One of 
had been known, he had succeeded in 


marrying Ellen Durnett, one of the pret- 


before the falsity of his 
her 
earliest resolves, too, was to wipe out the 
stain of her father’s birth by 


tiest and loveliest women in Compton. iant a marriage as she coulk 
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achieve. So sil nt was she, so close- 


mouthed,’’ her relations used to say, that 
the consummate worldliness of her hopes 
and dreams was never suspected. She 
was a fairly obedient child, and was as 
singularly soft of speech as she was grace- 
ful of affectionate apparently, 
tain extent really, to her 
isters, but never willing to 
advantage for 

} 


a moment 
recarding them as 
gy mai ily 
cretly, Mary half despised their straight- 


and that of her 


y for her own comfort. Se- 


forward simplicity, sister 
Anne especially. Anne was very pret- 
red that she did not 


peauty, 


ty, and Mary wond 


take more p ins to preserve her 


and to such small triumphs with 
it as lay in 1 way. If she should 


Fred Chauncey, 


to sea before the mast when Mary 


ultimat who 


went 
felt that 


herself was in frocks, she 


she sh 


rasa person utter- 


her 


own ad- 


han would al- 


ways | Lu | persor ave about 
the house. 

Nothine w: further from Mary’s 
thoughts than it she should remain un- 
married for any man’s sake; yet that 


was precisely r destiny. She ‘ mis- 


took the 
held 
Her life, ace 


world] 


of her own nature,’’ and 
thing sterner than it was. 

ling to her own small, 
view of success, was to a certain 
extent successful. She was very beau- 


tiful, as we have said, and she had more 


] 
rs ana 


more offers of marriage 

other girl in the township. 
believed herself to be willing to 
y solely for money and position, 
nd her opportunities for such aggran- 
Why, 
There 


was a man, a tall, slight, dapper, dandy 


dizement had been numerous. 


then, had she never married? 
fellow, with shallow black eyes, pink 
and white skin, and greasy dark locks, 
who stood daily behind a counter in a 
shop in New York selling ribbons and 
pins, who could alone have answered 
that question; and who, without being 
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possessed of such vices as would k 


gal- 
ly have brought him to the prison or 
was as worthless a creature 


and 


he was, however, he had 


the gallows, 
Selfish, 
heartless as 


as lived. sensual, mean, 
succeeded in making Mary Dering love 
She had promised to 
but 


him. marry him 


had re- 


tracted her promise, at her mother’ 


when she was seventeen; 
s com- 
mand, within twenty-four hours; and had 
then reéngaged herself to him secr 
and almost immediately. When he 
clared that he could fix no time for their 
Wh n 


never speak 


de- 


marriage, she agreed in silence. 
he exacted that she should 
of the renewal of their engagement to 
her mother and sisters, she assented; 
and she subsequently submitted, so un- 
complainingly as even to astonish her- 
self in her few lucid moments, to long 
years of semi-neglect, of wearing anx- 
iety, and of deferred hope. Her misery 


not 


} 
t 


micht have been shortened had she 
retained her somewhat voluptuous love- 
for H irvey 


and 


liness in all its freshness; 
Groot was an epicurean in his way, 
would earlier have wearied of her had 


He n« ver 


meant to marry her; he never meant to 


it not been for her beauty. 
marry at all, indeed, until he had risen 
in the world, and meant then to increase 
what fortune he had by marrying a rich 
woman. gut he liked to be engaged to 
Mary Dering; 
for his sake she rejected better men than 
himself. 


And so the years went on. 


} 


and he liked to feel that 


He dan- 
eled after her during his brief vacations, 
and wrote her friendly, silly little let- 
ters in the intervals, being always par- 
ticularly careful not to commit himself 
to any assurances as to the future. 
W Lit- 


and at 


Meanwhile, during these years of 
ing, he was accumulating money, 
the end of fifteen years, when Mary’s 
mother died, he was possessed of quite 
a respectable fortune, and saw his way 
toward doubling it by such a marriag 
as he had often dreamed of, — one which 
would put him in possession of ready 
money and an increased business con- 
nection at the same time. 

That Mary would think he was be- 
having badly he knew, but for that he 
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did not greatly care. 
he thought, that 
‘make it 
Her mother and eldest sister were dead; 


she her 


It was not likely, 


any of her relations 


would unpleasant ’’ for him. 


had no brothers; and sister 


Anne’s husband was captain of a whal- 


Ing Vesse l, and had just vone off on a 
Besides, 
sagement had been abs ylu ely secret, 
the less likely that Mary 
fuss.”’ So the letter 
the 


three years’ cruise. their en- 
if ‘ 
which made it 
’ , 
would ‘‘ make a 


dissolvi ig their engagement and 
newspaper containing the announcement 
of his marriage were mailed together, 


she 


und Anne were packing up their moth- 


and received them both when she 


er’s few possessions, and bre 
the hor 
the | 


l ‘Tye 
AC Pp 


bed, 


most 


aking up 
ne of their childhood. She bore 
low in silence, and for a few days 
then she took to her 


Anne 


nurse, 


it her work ; 
very ill. was the 


skillful the 


loyal friend, the most devot« d comforter, 


and was 


faithful, most 


that ever sister had; but even to Anne 
she could say very little about her mis- 
ery, and when she recovered she utter- 
ly refused the home which Anne offered 
her in Nantucket. Harvey, in his fare- 
well letter, had taken it for granted that 
nd she 


nothing which he expected her to do. 


she would fo there, a would do 
She therefore accepted a home offered 
her for the winter by Anne’s uncle, Eli 
Durnett, and transferred all her worldly 


possessions to his house. On the morn- 


ing preceding Anne’s departure for Nan- 
tucket, she almost regretted her decision; 
but it was then too late to change it, and 
she said no word of regret, and assent- 


Anne 


together 


ed in silence 


should 


when proposed that 
walk the 


on the hill, where their moth- 


they up to 
chureh-yare 
er and sister were buried, and wait there 
until the stage passed. It was a lonely 


in which to make their farewells, 


place 


and on that account better than any oth- 
er, Anne thought; for she hoped to in- 
Mary 


at the last 


duce to unburden herself to her 


moment. They were quite 
undisturbed there; and when they had 
planted the flowers they had brought 
with them, they sat down on the church 
steps, hand in hand and cheek pressed 
against cheek, until the moment of de- 


of MeVicker. 


[< det »ber, 


Even then Mary could 
not bring herself to give confidence, or 
When Anne was 
gone, indeed, she crept behind the thick 
hedge the old 
wall, and, sitting there concealed 
her fill. 


smoothed 


parture came. 
to accept sympathy. 


which bordered stone 
» wept 
When her agony was over, she 

her hair and rearranged her 
the church- 


yard stood for a moment lookine down 


dress, and before leaving 


on the green mound beside her mother’s, 


where the one word Geraldine, in let- 


ters of box, stood out darkly from the 
She had 
was her fate to die; and now 
ound 


eight winters had 


so pitic d Geraldine be- 


crass. 
cause it 
beside the m 


on which the snows of 


fallen, and the flowers 


of as many springs had blossomed, she 


found herself wondering whether, after 
all, hers was not the better part. Heavy- 
hearted as she 
a real consol ition to her could she 
known h she 1 at 


looke 
ooked 
moment. No more graceful figure 


was, it would have been 
have 
that 


ever 


ow lovely 


adorned a monument, and it was not des- 
tined to remain unseen and unadmired. 
A traveler, coming up the hill, and paus- 
ing at the top to rest his tired horse, saw 
He stood long gaz- 


and 


and was struck by it. 


ing at her, as mute motionless as 


she was herself; then, dropping the bri- 
dle of his horse, he stepped over the low 
wall of the church-yard, and strode to- 
ward her, paused, hesitated a moment, 
and finally returning to the road stood 
quietly waiting, until she turned and 
came toward him. The faint glow which 
rose to her pale cheeks as she perceived 
as he 
lifted his hat and said, rather awkward- 


him was reflected in his own face, 


ly, ‘* I’m a stranger here; can you tell 

me if I’m on the right road for Comp- 
. 299 

ton village? 


‘* Yes; that 


‘I’m much obliged, I’m sure. 


’s the village down there.’’ 
—_ 
haps you could tell me, too, where Mr. 
Eli Durnett’ 
there, now.’’ 

‘‘Do they expect you?” 


shouse is? I’m on my way 
she said, 
with a faint smile 

‘* Well, yes, I guess they do.”’ 

‘¢ Then you ’re Silas Me Vicker? ”’ 

7 Yes.’? 


‘¢I’m going down there, now. 


I’ll 
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show you the way, if you like. I live 
at uncle Eli’s, perhaps you know.’ 
Silas 


’ 


colored deeply, and his eyes 
brighte 1¢ d pleasantly as he answered, _ 
“ Ne . 


I did n’t; but we’re cousins, 


hoa??? 
may be & 


Un le 


really my uncle, only I call him so. 


fot that exactly. Eli is n’t 
My 
’s first husband was s brother. 
there now to help them.”’ 


ou you ain’t married, I 


’am — miss? ”’ 
’ she re plied, looking down for 
a moment ‘* No, I am not married.’’ 
Silas was, he scarcely knew 
thrilled 


why, 
He 


had a blundering idea that politeness re- 


with ecstasy at this reply. 
quired him to express surprise; but some 
better instinct withheld him, and when 
he spoke again it was to say, ‘** This is a 
good country for farming, I cuess.’’ 

* Ye Ss, Uncie Eli says he would 
n’t change Compton County for 
the States.’’ 


any 
other in 
‘T should think not. I’ 


of my 


ve gota farm 
own that I think a great deal of, 


but it ’s harder work getting anything out 
of it than it must be out of this. I’ve 
got a pretty big house, though,’ he con- 
tinued, absently looking round the land- 
scape as if seeking to find one like it, 
— ‘pretty big for me all alone. In the 
winters, to be sure, I have the fires for 
company ; but then our winters ain’t very 
hard.’’ 

‘¢ Ours are, — a great deal too hard, 
I think,’’ said Mary, with a sigh of ir- 
repressible weariness, as the thought of 
being six months house-bound with aunt 
Joanna Durnett presented itself to her 
mind in gloomy colors. 

‘“* Do asked Silas, eagerly. 
‘¢ Well, to be sure, a hard winter ain’t 
pleasant, especially for women. The 
winters don’t amount to much down our 
way. My house is a warm one, too. Do 
we go over this fence? 
you.”’ 


you ? ”? 


Let me help 


‘* No, thank you,”’ said Mary, getting 
over quickly, and displaying a remarka- 
bly pretty foot and ankle in so doing. 
‘* You'll have enough to do to mind 
your horse. The bars letdown, you see. 
There is another way, but it’s rather 
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longer. That ’s uncle Eli’s,’’ she added, 
pointing toa house which stood two fields 
off. 

‘‘Ts it?’ said Silas simply. ‘ It has 
seemed a very short walk, I’m sure. I 
don’t know any of ’em by sight, you 
know,’’ he added, with an awkward 
laugh. ‘* May be they ’ll be surprised to 
see me. But they sent me a letter ask- 
ing me tocome and stay with ’em a spell. 
I’ve rot it here,’’ he continued, touch- 
ing the pocket of his coat, which hung 
across his horse and looking straight at 
Mary, with a glance which was uncon- 
sciously appealing. 

‘¢ Oh, 1 ’ll tell them who you are,”’ she 
‘¢ They ’Il be very 
[I heard them 


speak of your coming. I ll go befor 


answered, smiling. 
glad to see you, I know. 
you, 
if you like, and tell them,”’ she repeated, 
making a slight movement to pass him, 
as they approached the farm-yard gate. 

But he put his hand upon it, and held 
it fast. ‘‘ You have n’t told me your 
name yet,’’ he said, in a low and rather 
tremulous voice. 

‘* My name is Mary Dering,” she an- 
swered in her softest tones, and with a 
confiding glance in his face. 

He opened the gate and followed her 
in. 


III. 


‘* Massy sakes alive, Eli!’’ said aunt 
Joanna Durnett, looking out of the keep- 
ing-room window. ‘ If there ain’t Mary 
at last, after the milkin’ ’s all done, and 
a young with Where ever 
did the hussy pick him up, I wonder! ’’ 

‘* T ouess,’’ 


man her. 
said uncle Eli, approach- 
ing the window, —‘‘I guess it’s Silas 
MeVicker. I expect him along any day, 
now.’’ 

‘* Well, to be sure, and she picks him 
up fust off, in course. Trust an old maid 
that, ef | 


for fool 
enough to run after her.’’ 


she can find a man 

‘‘ Law, mother, you ’re too hard on 
the poor girl. She went up across the hill 
to bid Anne good-by. They both of ’em 
took a couple of rose-trees along to plant 


in the church-yard, and I guess the poor 


thing ’s been settin’ there ever since.”’ 
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*¢ Eli, I ain’t got patience with you,”’ 
answered aunt Joanna. 
like all the rest of ’em. 


‘¢ You ’re jest 
Take away her 
round waist and her pink cheeks, and 
you ’d find fault with her fast enough. 
I s’pose next you ’ll be sayin’ no woman 
ain’t nothin’ more ’n a young girl till 
she gets up towards forty or fifty.’’ 
‘* No, mother, I won’t,’’ said uncle 
Eli, with a perverse twinkle behind his 
spectacles. ‘* You was an old woman 
before you was thirty; but Mary does 
keep her looks uncommon well. Look at 
She don’t look a day over 
twenty-five, and handsome at that.’’ 

** That ’ 
ing closer, and looking out of the win- 
a My! 


and how he’s a-lookin’ at 


her, now. 


said aunt Joanna com- 


8 80, 


dow. how she does step out, 
It’s a 
She ’d 


’ she added im- 


her! 
providence, his comin’ jest now. 
ought to be married, Eli, 
‘* Mind you don’t say noth- 
ing about her age. And don’t you be 
That often fricht- 


when their minds is 


pressively. 


fault-findin’, nuther. 


ens men off most 
made up; and it’s kinder bore in on 
me that Silas McVicker is the man for 
Mary.” 

*¢ All right,’’ said uncle Eli; but any 
comments that he might have been dis- 
posed to make upon his consort’s sudden 
change of mood were stopped by the 
opening of the door and the entrance of 
Silas and Mary, who made the necessa- 
ry introduction with all her usual grace: 
‘* Uncle Eli, aunt Joanna, this is the 
cousin you were expecting, — Silas Mc- 
Vicker. He met me upon the hill, by 
the church-yard.”’ 

** You ’re 


Eli heartily. 


welcome, Silas,’’ said uncle 
**And here’s my wife, 
aunt Joanna they call her hereabouts. 
She ’ll be glad to see you, too.”’ 

‘¢ And I'll be glad to call her aunt 
Joanna, if she’ll let Silas, 
shaking hands with her, and feeling as 


me,’’ said 
if this would be another tie between the 
stately Mary and himself. 

Aunt Joanna received him graciously, 
and then withdrew, muttering that she 
And Mary? 


Her thoughts were very far from trav- 


would ‘* see about supper.’’ 


eling as rapidly toward matrimony as 


those of her companions; but she retired 
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to her room as quickly as she could, and 
lighting a candle held it close to the lit- 
tle mirror, and minutely studied her face 
to see if the traces of tears were percep- 
tible. 
with a satisfied smile, and proceeded 


She set it down, after a moment, 


carefully to bathe her face from a small 
vial of rose-water, which she took from 
a locked closet, and then to brush and 
arrange her long, silky hair. 

She looked the picture of modest neat- 
ness as she came her 
mourning dress, and Silas, upon whom 
she waited entle 
pletely lost his appetite and forgot the 


down-stairs in 


with @ courtesy, com- 
fatigues of the journey as he watched 
her. the 
curtained bed in aunt Jo- 


At night, as he lay down in 
white, dimity 
anna’s best room, he had already trav- 
eled so far away from his past life that 
it seemed but the shadow of a dream. 
He was early astir in the morning, and 
1 uncle Eli to the barn to 
feed the eattle, his uncle informing him, 


} 
i 
1 
I 


went out wit 
by the way, that ‘* Mary was off to the 
far lot to milk the red cow.’’ 

Silas did 
formation. To have done 
taken the bloom off the 


love; but he contrived to 


not avail himself of this in- 
so would have 
shyness of his 
be in the way 
when she returned, and to carry her milk- 
pails for her to the door of the dairy, a 
service which she accepted as something 
naturally her right, and rewarded by a 
low-toned ‘* Thank you,”’ which was ut- 
tered with her long lashes cast down. 
Silas noticed them, and wondered, as he 
stood at the door of the dairy, waiting 
to be called to breakfast, whether all 
women had such long eyelashes. He did 
not remember to have noticed them be- 
fore; but then, to be sure, he had never 
thought about women before, any way. 

‘¢ Poor mother, she kinder put me out 
of conceit of women,’’ he said to him- 
self, with a half smile, as he obeyed aunt 
Joanna’s summons to breakfast. 

se] s’ pose you *re kind of lonely down 
home,’’ said aunt Joanna, as breakfast 
‘* You ain’t married, I be- 
she continued, determined to 
play her fish well. 

“‘¢ No,”? ‘6 Tve 


never thought about being married.”’ 


pre CLE le d. 


999 


lieve 7 


said Silas promptly. 
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‘* And you’ve got no womankind 
round, have . 

‘* No. I have no relations except you, 
and mother was bedridden so long we 
got out of the way of having company 

She thought it tired her.’’ 
said ‘* Miss 


to our house 
‘“¢ A’m,”’ 
her much?’ 
‘¢ Well, — no, not much,’’ said Silas 


truthfully. 


aunt Joanna. 


‘ She never was much com- 
And it 


round 


pany for me, mother was n’t. 


seemed to trouble her to have me 


doing things in the house. I used to sit 


in the kitchen, and she ’d call me when 


she wanted things; and that was about 


all there was of it. To be sure, she 


was there; now she is n’t,’’? he added 
confusedly, as if seeking to disentangle 


‘¢ But then I go fishing and 


wood deal now.’’ 


his ideas. 
shooting 

‘¢ Your house is pretty big, ain’t it? ie 
‘* Yes, it is; pretty nigh as big as this, 
I cuess.”’ 


*¢ Ah, well 


whether it’s full or empty. 


a house is a good thing to 


own, Silas, 
if you won’t have any more breakfast, 
perhaps you ’d like to go out with your 
lp him this morning. There 
eal for women to do about a 
farm-house like this.’’ 

‘* Indeed there is; 


enouch,’’ answered Silas, as he moved 


} 1 
uncle, and he 
] 


is a great ¢ 
you must be busy 


back his chair and prepared to go out. 
‘* Yes. I should n’t know what to do, 

for Mary,’’ replied aunt Joanna, 

meealing the fact that Mary 


would never 


only 
loyally eC 
touch a finger to any part 
of the work which did not please her. 
Si ade no reply, but at noon, when 
from the field, he 
a bunch of dripping water-lilies in his 


hand. 


be a wit 


brought 


Not choosing to let aunt Joanna 
ness of his offering, he hung 
about the house until he saw that Mary 
was alone in the keeping-room, and then 
made his way to her boldly enough. She 
was standing beside the dinner table, en- 
gaged in putting some finishing touches 
to it, and he thought that she was far 
more beautiful than she had been in the 
j ne, although she was evident- 
ly tired. The peach bloom of her cheeks 


was deepened to a brilliant pink; there 


early morni 


were violet shadows under her lovely 
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eyes; and her hair was pushed back be- 
hind her small, shell-like ears. Every 
little detail about her simple toilet had 
been carefully 
knew 


studied by her, and she 
as well as any looker-on could 
know how its apparent negligence be- 
came her, and how much her beauty was 
improved by her heightened color. 

Silas felt some slight embarrassment 
about presenting his offering, but she re- 
lieved it at once. 
said 
Thank 
I ’ll put them in water in my room. 
and I don’t get them 
Uncle Eli ’s down by the pond 


‘** Did you pick those for me?’ 
she, with her sweetest smile. 


you. 
1 


I like water-lilies, 
often. 
every day, but he always forgets to bring 
any home.’’ ‘The words were nothing, 
but the charming voice and the grate- 
ful glance of the lovely blue eyes made 
them irresistible. There was not a mar- 


ried or marriageable man within miles 
of Compton who did not know those 
but they like 
the voice of Eve to Adam in the ears of 
Silas. 

The first week of Silas’s visit passe d 


He he Iped uncle Eli 


about the farm, and did many a ‘‘ hand’s 


tones and elances, were 


by like a dream. 
turn ’’ about the house for aunt Joanna, 
but he thought of nothing but Mary, and 
when he was not in her presence was 
but half aware of his own existence. 

She never thought of marrying him; 
but it was impossible for her to have a 
new man in the house without trying to 
captivate him, although almost uncon- 
sciously. 

The long, lingering glances, the down- 
cast lids, the low tones, with which she 
bewildered Silas, were with her as me- 
chanical as the minute care with which 
Her 


she was clad 


she performed her daily tasks. 
heart seemed dead, and 
that it was so. In a dumb, half - stupid 
sort of way, she was glad that Silas 
was in the house, because he admired 
her, and admiration was as the breath 


of life to her; and then his presence 
prevented the introduction of any sub- 
ject immediately personal to herself, and 
induced uncle Eli and aunt Joanna to 
treat her with more respect than they 


otherwise would have done. 
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still, as the days rolled on, the silent 
homage of this powerful, handsome man 
was soothing to the burning sense of 
she 


thoughts turned back to the past years 


mortification which felt when her 


so cruelly wasted. Her lost youth per- 


petually appealed to her for pity, and 


made her suddenly start and shudder, 
as with a stab of pain, while she went 
her work. But of the who 


had so trifled with her she thought com- 


about 


man 


paratively little. Her powers of suffer- 


ing were exhausted in that direction. 


IV. 


The souls of men in their progress 
through life go through immense changes; 
and Silas, after his dull life in the salt 
ind his 


felt almost alarmed, 
tide of 


marshes, bare, loveless home, 
at times, at the vast 
emotion which rose and surged 
within him towards this gracious creat- 
ure. To love for the first time in ma- 


He had 


missed that rosy dawn, and now its dewy 


1 


ture life is to return to youth. 


freshness, its ineffable charm, surround- 
ed him. 

It was amazing to him, in after years, 
to look back upon this period of his life, 
and reflect how honestly simple and un- 
calculating he had been; how absorbed 
in one idea; and with what worship, what 


| 


reverence, and yet what a keen 


sense 
of physical beauty he had adored Mary 
Dering. 

He had the habit of 


reading, but under the influence of this 


never been in 


new emotion, and an undefined longing 
to know something more of all good 
women, he one night opened the big 
Bible which lay on a table in his room. 
As chance would have it, his eyes fell 
upon the concluding verse of the lament 
of David for Jonathan: ‘*‘ Thy love to 
me was wonderful, passing the love of 
Then 
that was so precious a thing that it was 
used as the type of love in the Bible. 


women.’’ ‘* The love of women! ”’ 


Silas had his own private and personal 
doubts, as we all have, but such relig- 
ious teaching as he had led him to be- 
lieve every word and line of the Bible 


House of Me Vicker. 


[( Yetober, 


pted lit- 


itched 


as absolutely true, and to be ac 
VW 
il 


erally; and the next day, as lh: 


Mary as usual, and as usual int 


her noble feminine 


ments to denote some inward 


each one of 
spirit, a voice perpetually whis 
his ear, ‘¢ Thy love to me was 
ful, passing the love of wom«e 
morning after that, as he used 
‘lear, de 
waiting until the rest of the f 


his window in th 


stirring, he took the Bible and r 


as he read, looking out occasionally upon 
the liberal and lovely landscape 


which 
stretched away far and wide on 
the 


credited the woman he loved with all the 


every 


hand, beautiful in rosy dawn, he 


high qualitic s of which he ré 


So the days went on, until the near ap- 


proach of the limit of his visit « -ystallized 
res ylves. As 
a natural sé quence, his dreams assumed 


und 


, making fishing-nets, 


his thoughts into distinct 
a more practical character; as he 
sat in the evenings 
an occupation which he had brought 
with him, he reviewed and re-reviewed 
mak- 
ing Mary comfortable, should she accept 


his prospects and his resources for 


] 
Then, again, he would chide him- 


hop », for 


him. 
self severely for venturing to 
love was making him thoroughly 


Aunt 


} 
ner own 


humble. 
Joanna, too, with that k ilty to 
sex which is characteristic of 
all cood women, had taken care to let 
him know, what was indeed the 


that Mary had had rs, and 


he never dreamed that her opportunities 


truth, 
many suit 
for changing her condition were not as 
Still, though no cow- 
ard, he hesitated to put his fate to the 
instinctively felt that 


than other 


extensive as ever. 


touch, because he 


he would risk much more 
and 
dressed on the Sunday morning preced- 
He heard Mary’s 


clear voice singing afield long I 


men. In this frame of mind he rose 
ing his departure. 
fore he 
left his room, and twice he turned back 
as he was about to vo to join her, chilled 
by a sudden fear that she would refuse 
him. The second time he drew the big 
Bible to him, and opened it at hazard: 
‘¢ Entreat me not to leave thee, or to 


return from following after thee: for 
7 
l 


whither thou goest, I will go; and where 
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thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my 
God.”’ 

It was a ‘clear leading.’’ 


He closed 


to the door, hesitated a 


the book, went 
moment, and then, returning to the little 
whi h the Bible 
and buried his face on its pages, with a 
deep ds 


table on lay, knelt down 
sire for divine help and protec- 
tion, though he was powerless to frame 
any special supplication. He lingered 
so long, however, that the family were 
already when 


assembled for breakfast 


he went down-stairs, and his chance of 


learning his fate was over for that day. 
V. 
The next 


than usual, 


lot,’’? determined t 


morning Silas rose earlier 
and hastened on to the ‘‘ far 
await Mary at the 
He was disappointed ; she was 
there already. 


stile 
Her milk-pail was before 
her on the stile, and her head was turned 
away towards the east. She was dressed 
in her ordinary working gown of dark 
blue 
chief crossed over her gently-swelling 


head 


print, with a snow-white handker- 


bosom; her beautiful was uncov- 
ered, and adorned only by its gleaming 
silken hair. 

As he approached her, he saw that 
she had been weeping; and his heart 
was proud, for he thought those tears 
were for him. 

= Mary !’? he said, quickly. She hard- 
ly moved, only lifted her dark blue eyes 
to his. ‘* Mary, I’m going home to-day, 
you know.”’ 

“Yes.” 


it. 


she said, listlessly, ‘‘ 1 know 


He resumed: ‘‘ I’m going home, but I 
do not think I could go if you 7. ~He 
paused, and began again: ‘* Oh, Mary, 
I love you. You’re the only woman I 
ever thought of loving; and if you will 
let me, I will do everything on earth to 
You know all I have. 
Only tell me, can you put up with my 
rough ways? Will you have me, Mary ? 


make you happy. 


No man will ever love you as I do. You 

need n’t speak,’’ he added, eagerly; for 

she had averted her head, and the waves 
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of pink were suffusing her throat and 
cheek. ‘‘ Don’t speak, if you’ll have 
See!’’ he added, turning to the 
east, ‘‘ if you don’t speak until after the 
sun has risen, I’ll know you mean Yes.’’ 


me. 


The golden disk rose slowly beyond 
the ‘‘ purple rim of the horizon,’’ the 
birds lilts, but 


Mary was still silent; and as the first 


burst out into cheery 
sunbeam touched and gilded them both, 
Silas arm and 


Not a 


x VW 
walked 


with his 
gently kissed her golden head. 


encircled her 
word more was spoken. He 
quietly beside her to the house, too pro- 
foundly happy not to be awe-stricken, 
busy 


and her thoughts were far away, 


with the days and hours of her early 


youth. As they approached the house, 
however, he whispered, ‘‘ May I come 
back for you in October, dear? ’’ and 
she answered, ‘* Yes.”’ 

So it settled. Silas returned 


home that day, and after he was gone 


was 


she begged that as little might be said 
about the engagement as possible, and 
began her preparations so systematically 
and quietly as to inspire aunt Joanna 
‘¢ Mary 
after all.’’ 


Six weeks afterward, on a clear day 


with respect and a belief that 
had a good deal of ‘ faculty ’ 


late in October, they were married. 


VI. 


The six weeks preceding his marriage 


were busy ones for Silas. Everything 
the 


The 


whitewashed 


about his into 


trimmest and most perfect order. 


farm was brought 


house was painted and 


within and without; and the cleaning 
and scrubbing, the beeswaxing and pol- 
ishing, which he insisted upon, and the 
liberal hand which he discarded 


old rags and bits of furniture, 


with 
amazed 
the town cleaner, old widow Rose, who 
profited by his generosity. 

He had succeeded in making things 
look almost attractive, and Mary ex- 
pressed herself well pleased when she 
came to take possession of her new do- 
main. Indeed, the evening after they 
arrived, as they sat after tea at the back 
door, inhaling the pungent fragrance of 
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1ing the swal- 
nd of the 


almost akin 


the salt marshes and w: 
lows cir ling round th 
old | n, she felt something 
ss, something she had thought 

el And Silas 


ly happy. He would have been 


acain. was 


rtainly, if his wife had been more 

affectionate ; 
sture 
he 
leept S 


as by natu and unde- 
rative, and is 


to him a liss to have 


deep the 


her at his side and to feel that they were 
ogether always, he her 
e of him to 


Hy r instin« ts, t 


took 


mean a iOV 
1 


were well 


her to avoi 


v1Vi0 pain, 
appearance ot inter- 


tar 
} 


she was 


was an admirable 
. : , 
y to the task 


1 took kin 
order the 
riving and 


preparing nice, appetizing She 
ol l l, actuated 


salling, : , an 


} 
novel 


ature. Meanwl 


nt itself with « 


nd her love- 


y motion of the boat, a 


ly eyes smiled back an exquisite answer 


ider band threw 


her 1 


lily 


' ' 
vlances her hus 


time to ound, 


trom 
k lifted itself as to his 


loved hi 


rea 


} i] 
she and him alone 


often behind her calm brows 


as to whether she had done 


‘ept him was going wheth- 


ony; 


had waited, Harvey’s wife 
have died: whether he might 
en divorced from her; wheth- 


; ] ‘ ] 
hot have narricu a reai- 
would mur- 


She 


man; and then she 
herself at her fate. 
been « nheage d to that other man 
years, an hard to 


after that.’’ 


ly rich ”’ 


mur to had 


* fifteen 


1 it was give him up 


There was great weakness 
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in these speculations, and, even more 
for she had 
) suspect that she ha 


never pe 


another 
of 


itself, Silas felt more and more, 


man. 


nature falsehood to show 
as time 
rolled on, a lack of rea ity al 
neity in his wife’s manner. 

she neve 
aresses, she 


crossed him in al ything, 


drew from his « 


mitted hers to utte1 an impatient 


and yet a vague, slow pain anc 
isfaction ywing 


up in 


It was like the man n 


and lhe 
an increas 
ppiness. I 
mornin 


in the 


to en 


, 
nh enough 


to drive; nay, 
someti 


mieht 


ces, 
rest, 


long drives 


eamed and hope i, 


to make 


deceive a love! 
iat times a 


Keen, 


heart 


his 
I which pre 
wholly his. Wh 


} 


sed away, and lhe 


chanted land 


nuch from any 

vuse of the possibie ¢ 
the charac te 

hever ce loc d his 


No fibre of he 


She was of the 


lnstin 
ot maternil on 


’ ’ 
idol. She 


uesil 


words. hit 


than in 
order 


responue 7 1 


] *1 } 
of women to whom children are a burden. 


So time went on; they had been mar- 


ye and a great 


ried nearly ars, 


many comforts and improvements had 
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accumulated about their My head ain’t so very bad, bu 


hese, and one upon which I know it would eet worse.’’ 
ad especially been set, was ‘+ Well, I’ll tell vou what I’ 
ind it wasatlencth answered. ‘If I don’t « 


construction It had cost fore one, 


acrifices to save the 

money, and not to expect 
rocured and duly se ., ’d rather put a good, solid day’s 
been obliged is piazzy than be off i 
with the work, fellows I don’t care 


e to devo 
ll, which had 


1 the piazza to be, 
—_ 


work-shop, an 

nents there. 

posed to take holiday 
$e 


passionate 


kisse | her ag@ain. 


hour afterw: 
d n rise le s i 
li 1 hi r, 
gan to fit 
new pi iZZa, an operati m which had 
double advantage « i 
— . 
| sO -*E@ule 


achin 


behind 
kissing her 


waist, a frequ and in his mind a 


trees, and 
up in bunches. She performed this tri- 
task with so much skill and grace, 
round the house that’! al yoked so fresh and pretty under 


and won’t tire me shade of the trees, that he was un- 
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willing to disturb her, and sat working 
and watching her with quiet delight. 
Once or twice she paused in her work, 
with a slight 


shading her eyes with her hand, gazed 


sigh of weariness, and, 
fixedly up and down the road; and each 
so Silas beheld the action 


thought, 


time she did 
with a leap of the heart, and 
‘She is looking for me.’ 
frained from speaking to her, that he 
wat hing 
She noved the ben¢ h 
upon which she had been sitting at last, 
so that 


might enjoy the pleasure of 
her a little longer. 
she could not see the road, and 
continued her work, with an occasional 
dreamy glance at the salt marshes; and 
Silas 
had 
ind the screw he had been making, he 
e of the 
was on the point of 


when he paused, arrested by the unusual 


now resolved to tell her that he 


returned. Laying down his knife 


y 


advanced to the ed scaffolding, 


and calling her, 


spect cle ot a horse und vig which was 
coming slowly up the post-road from the 


The gig 


south. was new and hand- 
somely appointed, and the horse was a 
powerful animal and well groomed, al- 
though he had 
and hard, for he was covered with dust 
Th 


within 


evidently traveled far 


and foam. vehicle came slowly 


until it was several hundred 


and then its sole oc- 
tall, slight 


elaborately dressed 


yards of the house, 


cupant, a very man, more 


than any man Silas 
ever remembered to have seen in those 
parts, alighted, and led the horse care- 
fully by the bridle. It was apparently 
his desire to proceed as q lietly as pos- 
sible, for he led the animal over the 
at the side of the road at a snail’s 
reconnoitering the house 


He passed the 


his horse to a tree 


oTrass 
pace, eagerly 


all the while. house, 


fastened 1 few yards 


Lv, and returned to the crate, darting 
lick, furtive, suspicious glances in every 
hand 
the latch and noiselessly opened and as 


noiselessly closed it behind him, step- 


lirection as he placed his upon 


ping immediately afterward on the soft 
grass at the side of the pathway, as if 
afraid of the echo of his own footsteps 
on the walk. 

Strangers were a rarity at Hallowbay 


salt marshes, and Silas had hitherto re- 
a 
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[¢ Jet »ber, 


lent motionless from the 


and 
overpowering curiosity he felt as to the 
Now. however. 


ced that he had some 


mained si 


stranger’s movements. 
he was convin sin- 
ister motive for his visit, and, grasping 
one of the uprights of the scaffolding, he 
prepared to swing himself down and 
At this moment the 


halted, surveyed the 


confront him. man 
house with an air 


of considerable pe rplexity , and said in a 


soft, but distinctly audible whisper, 
‘¢ Mary! Mary, 7* 


dear! 
There was a rustle, as Mary 


her seat and ran, not to- 


slight 


sprang trom 
I 


ward the house, but in the direction of 


I ] 


rlanced quick y at the house, 


the cer. She paused within a yard 
] 
: 


, the road, before she spoke 
Oh, H urvey ' Harvey! 


x her face with her hands 


*7 


it would be so,’’ said 


her with a single stride, 


and taking 


her hand. * ] have so hope d 


and lor re d to see you, Mary. Come,’’ 


he added, after a moment’s pause, dur- 
ing which she permitted him to hold her 
hand, but still kept her face turned 
away; ‘*come, Mary, you were kinder 
to me once.’’ 

She withdrew her hand, and turned 
quickly upon him, her bosom heaving, 
her dark blue eyes burning with an 


‘* And if 


with it 


ry 


fire. I was, is it for you to 


taunt me now? Yes, a woman 


will be likely to be kind to the man she’s 
married to for fifteen 
years, if she does n’t suspect he ’s going 
to Mother and 


1 
l 


engaged to be 


jilt her at the end of it. 
Anne and 


the very 


Geraldine all told me from 


first that you wasn’t to be 


trusted, and I believed and not 


I let mother and Geraldine both 


you, 
them. 
die believing a lie, — believing I was n’t 
engaged to you, when I was, — because 
When you 
let me go, mother was dead, and I could 
Oh, dear! 


sometimes at night and ery about it now, 


you made me deceive them. 


never tell her. I lie awake 
to think how you ’ve spoiled all my life 
for me; and yet I’? — 

‘* Love me after all, don’t you, Mary? 
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you do! I love you as much as ever 
Come,’’ he added, slipping his 
arm round her waist; ‘* come, can’t 


You 


to me for fifteen years, — that’s 


we 
be strangers, you know. 
} 


gaced 
gag 


were en- 
true enough, as you say; and it looks 
is if I treated you bad, —I know that; 
[’ve never had a happy hour since 
My wife 


worrying thing. I 


arted, — not one, Mary. 
r, sickly, 
’t had a 


ese vei 


minute’s or com- 


Don’t 


ym me; you might be k 


peace 


irs, and then — 
nd- 
llow when he comes Listen: 


w York 


- ° 
traveling in 


before daylight, and 
and dust 


f speak- 


sit down by 


heat 

just for the 
Come, 

put my arm round you, 

mn the hill by the church- 


ever chance ¢ 


sin 


Oo you. 


me 


» you remember ? 
she answered. She 


ing partly turned away 

beautiful, supple frame 
» violence of her sobs. 
,’ he urged again, in winning 
By he continued, 


throwing his he ad a little back and look- 


her admiringly, ‘* you look just 


tones. George "" 


ing at 


as you did fifteen years ago, — the hand- 


somest woman I| ever saw in country 


or city. Come, sit by me, and let us 


talk. I want to know if you ’re happy 
Don’t 


be so cold and stiff with me. 


and — turn away from me; don’t 


I love you 


yet as much 


don’t you? 


as ever; and you love me, 

You do, Mary, don’t you? ”’ 
The man looking down upon them 
waited i 


swer. 


in breathless silence for her an- 
turned slowly round, and suffered 
e, tear-filled eyes t » fall upon the 
hen, ** Oh, 


God help me, yes, I do! 


face uplifted to her, and t 
yes! How can 
[help it! I always loved 
vith a burst of tears. 
Har vey again took her hand. 
Mary,” he whispered. 
= Don’t tk 


you,’’ she an- 
swere :. 


‘¢ Dear 


don’t,’’ 
** Don’t 


you never loved me! 


muuch me, she said, 


swerving aside. come near 


me. Listen: 


**T did, 


and do,’’ he answered impa- 
** )——n it, does a man always 
I did n’t, God 


where he loves? 


] \ 
y 
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knows! I loved you all the time I was 
engaged to you. I loved you when I 


Oh, Mary, I 


wish you had n’t been in such a hurry, 


was 
married, and I do now. 
and then who knows what might have 


and 


-con- 


happened. I’m a rich man now, 


my wife is in very poor health, 
sumptive, the doctor says,— and can’t 
live a year; 


“It's 


and if you were free ’? — 
too late, now,’’ she said, list- 
lessly, and a sigh which seemed to come 
from the very bottom of her heart burst 
from her. ‘* Go away, now; please ¢ 
66 Why should I go aw ly? ad 
joined. ‘ Your husband is n’t likely 
come home is he? 
‘¢ No, — but’? — 
‘The I won’t 
_ No, indeed, I 
miles to-day to see you, and for nothing 
By George! 


three years that I’d have walked 


vet, 
vo,’? he answered. 
won’t. I came forty 
else. 


he last 


t ar 
by 


there ’s been times in 


t 
i nd more too, just to see walk 


you 
across a room, and step out as no other 
Ah, smile, — 
nles 
did 


irs 


woman ever did 


that 


but you 


*s right; you ’ve vot your dim 
You look just as 
first knew each other, 


By Jove, Mary, I ought to have 


married you! ”’ 


yet, I see. vou 


when we vex 


aco. 


‘¢ And whose fault is it that you did 
gS led ‘*Do go 


ween us 


she said, impatiently. 
Whatever was bet 


is past and gone. 


away, — do! 
Do go away; there ’s 
No, 
down, and I won’t talk to you any more. 
You spoiled all my life; 
now I’ve got a good husband, and 


no use in your staying. I won’t sit 
I can’t bear it. 
and 
and it’s 


1 


sake 


I don’t love him, and never did, 
all your fault. Go, —for pity’s 
co! 

rang to his feet. “C 
. = he excl 
Ill make the venture 
for ) 
my wife dies, I ‘Il 
, The re 
an instant’s hesitation, whil« he held her 
hand, and there fell ] 


silence so profound that 


The stranger s] 


ome 
with me, Mary! 1imed. ‘* Come 
with me. I ean 
make a comfortable home 


and 


you now, 


after a time, if 


marry you. I swear I will.’ was 


between the two a 
Silas, from his 
post of observation, 
the lone-drawn sil 


could distinctly hear 
their 
the 


hurried, panting breathing of the stran- 


s that fought 


way up from his wife’s heart, and 
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No, 
If | went with you, y 


me, and cast me off. 
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, and he 
ipon a strip of cravelly 
I - - 


} } 


is eves fixe pon the 


Hallowbay, ruecled 


. the 


uwked him re- 


The sun 


twilight, 
, until the 
“ank orass 

r wa- 


from a stupor of 


vhich hours had passed by un- 


and slowly turned his 


n of his ruined home. 


would br 
But i 
as orderly , a8 ever. There 
was the ample door wide open, a candle 


burning in the window; a few logs were 


ing erily, as it had 
He entered the 


done 
vefore. room, and 
as he did 
her seat, and lifted the kettle from the 
hob. Not a 
ble on her composed face, and he 
a shudder that she had chan 


d kerchief, hed 


times 
so his wife rose quietly from 
trace of emotion was visi- 
saw 
with ed her 
and smoot 
wtiful hair, which that 


had toyed with, how oft 


new 


he had ever seen her. 
«ts he 1 


advanced, 


that she 


in inst 
ha l he 


confiden 


and in 
knew that he 
Even then all 
been over betweer 


} 


have 


and loyalty been 
and to shift were i 
i ‘You m 


1 you 
4 
t 


] 
pleasant ¢ 
i 


wers 

. and quite wet, too, I see 
Hi heard her in silence, 

from her touch as she 


and « 
tlous neatness, and then he 


arrans 


ide him with her us 


ip be 
I 


1 
O ask 


> you nothin 


said in iron tones. 

She understood him, he saw, but a sul- 
len, dogged look settled upon her han 
some face. 


‘* Nothing,’’ she 


know 


answit 
what y 
‘You don’t ? ”’ he demanded 
ly. = You should have vone with 
then.’’ 
She made no reply. 
he thundered. ‘* Do 


to tor 


$6 Do vou hear?’’ 


you want to ask me vive yj 
Her old power over him 
The beauty he 


in tears and pl 


gone. 
might have won some meed of pity 
him still. 

But her nature gave her no key to his. 
“ What is done is done; 


about it, 


best s iy no more 
had 


ur- 


was her thought. Sh 
never felt the slightest impulse to unl 
den herself to him, and she 


** No, I don’t know what you mean,”’ 


did not now. 


she ri peated. 
He gazed at her for a moment with a 
look of blank misery; then, hastily push- 
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ing his plate away, he rose and left the 
house. 

All night he tossed about in his boat 
on the bay, and nature spoke to him with 
But they did not 
There was no remedy for 


her thousand voices. 
reach him. 
his wound, no healing. ‘* His own fa- 
miliar friend, in whom he trusted,’’ had 
failed him. 

** God, what a fool I’ve been! ”’ he 
muttered, as the nicht went on. Self- 
scorn does not dispose any one to tender 
feeling, and the breach between him and 
his wife was wider when the morning 
dawned upon his sorrow. 

He recognized the fact that he could 
not legally put her away from him; he 
understood her sufficiently to know that 
herself 
He was even reasonable enough 
that there was little likelihood 


she would not disgrace him or 
further. 
to admit 
that she would ever again be subjected 
But to her 


again, to love her! That was impossi- 


to temptation. believe in 
ble, — as impossible, he bitterly thought, 
The 


treasure of love which nature had given 


as that she should ever love him. 


‘* No love save mutual 

test of His 
time of love had been short. It was over 
and with it youth had gone. 


him was spent. 


love endures the time.’’ 


and gone, 


FOREIGN TRADE NO 
A very large number of well-mean- 
ing people believe that the only re medy 
for our industrial distress is to be found 
in foreign trade: by selling our manu- 
factures and products of every nature in 
foreign markets; by manufacturing and 
producing for all the world; by making 
our country the workshop of the world, 
and our people the world’s providers. 
Suppose it were to our interest and 
the interest of the world that it should 
be so, how can it be done? The answer 
quickly comes: and 
producing cheaper and better than any 


By manufacturing 
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He never sought an explanation with 
his wife. He had heard and seen more, 
he knew, than she, with her fatally reti- 
cent nature, could ever tell him, even if 
she would. And he had not the heart 
to attempt to mend what never could be 
mended, to join tovether the broken frag- 
ments of life. A vast gulf already sep- 
arated him from that time when every- 
thine was done to please her, and her 
fair image filled alike his dreaming and 
She had the shelter of 
As time went on he 
nerved himself to do the work that was 


wakine hours 
his roof; no more. 
left for him to do, and resumed his old 
habits of thrift and industry. From that 
work alone upon which he had been en- 
gaged when trouble overtook him — that 
work which had been emphatically a la- 
bor of —he shrank. He at first in- 
tended to remove the scaffolding which 
surrounded the house, but an unconquer- 
to handle it 
him during the first few months of his 


love 


able reluctance possessed 
trouble, and then the time to do so was 
past; and as each succeeding year sped 
away with greater swiftness, it became 
easier to ignore than to destroy that 
monument of past folly, and so it was 
untouched 


save by the wind and rain. 


It is black with age now. 


M. EB. Thompson. 


FOR HARD TIMES. 


other people; by selling a better article, 
at a less price, than any competitor. 

Let us see what this means, and what 
we have to compete with; for it is by 
competition only that foreign markets 
can be obtained. I take up the States- 
man, of India, to learn the working time 
in their cotton niiils. From that paper 
I quote: — 

‘* The Bengal cotton mills work four- 
teen hours per day, and the Bowriah 
cotton mills twenty hours per day, as 
some of the Cal- 
cutta mills are lit up with gas, and work 


well as Sundays; and 
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day and night, as well as Sundays. Un- 
doubtedly the machinery, working day 
and night, cannot last but for 


few years; consequently, the poor share- 


a very 


holders will have soon to renew the ma- 
chinery.”’ 

The amount of waves paid is not stat- 
ed; but it is well known that wages in 
India, China, 
low, — about ten cents a day. 


like wages in are very 
To obtain the foreign market, we must 
therefore compete with fourteen, twen- 
ty, and twenty-four hours a day of work, 
for seven days in the week, with wages 
at ten cents a day, or sixty or seventy 
cents a week. 
This account of manufactures in In- 
dia will answer for China, South Amer- 
ica, Central America, and Mexico. They 
are all struggling for the same position, 
and they all have England, Germany, 
France, and the United States to help 
them onward, by supplying them with 
the required machinery, and experts to 
A Hindoo boy or girl 
can run a machine as well as the Anglo- 
Saxon; 


its use 


teach 


and so, also, can a native of 
China and South America. 

England, until recently, controlled the 
market of India, — that is, did its man- 
ufacturing, ete. It is trying to do the 
same thine for the other countries named, 
and no doubt will meet with equal suc- 
But India 
thing. By the use of machinery she pro- 
She 


has driven and is driving British man- 


cess. 


has now learned some- 
duces and manufactures for herself. 
ufactures out of her markets, and is al- 
ready seeking a foreign market for her 
own machine products. So it is with us, 
En- 


cland’s greatest and best customers. So 


who, but a generation ago, were 


*1) 
i 


it will be with every other country. It 
is true that Eneland has still a large for- 
eign market, which we are trying to get 
England, to keep 


the market she has, is compelled to get 


by underselling her. 


her work done so cheap that her people 
With us itis but little bet- 


are doing all we can to make 


are starving. 
ter. We 
our people still poorer, to work for still 
lower wages, that we may undersell, not 
only England, but India; for to succeed 
we must undersell the cheapest. 
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is the 
price, and the only price, at which we 


No matter what it costs us, it 


ean obtain foreign markets for our manu- 
factures and products, and we must pay 
it. On these conditions, and no other, 
we have been able to increase our do- 
mestic exports for foreign consumption 
from $136,940,248, for the year ending 
June 30, 1865, to $680,709,258, for the 
year ending June 30, 1878, of which less 
than one hundred millions were of our 
manufactures, an thirteen 
ears, of $543,769,010; but we will call 


increase, in 


J 
i 


t, in round numbers, six hundred mill- 


ions of dollars’ worth of both raw and 
manufactured products, or one hundred 
millions of dollars of manufactured prod- 
ucts alone. The value of the exports 


of manufactures of cotton is given as 
$11,438,660; wool and its manufactures, 
$542,342: iron and steel and their man- 
boots 


and 


$468,436; total, $26,417,713. It 


ufactures, $13,968,275; and 
shoes, 
is in these four products that the effort 
has been made to force the cost of pro- 
duction to the lowest possible point, by 
paying the smallest wages, that we may 
successfully com pe te in foreign markets. 
Thus, after thirteen years of national 
effort, — of legislation, of subsidizing, of 
treaties and conventions of every nature, 
— and superhuman efforts at cheap pro- 
duction, by the reduction of wages and 
salaries, the substitution of machinery 
for muscle, and the throwing of millions 
into idleness, we have vot so tar below 
the cost of manufacturing and producing 
in India, in Brazil, in England, as to in- 
crease or make a foreign market for our 
manufactures to the amount of one hun- 
dred million dollars, and of our general 
products of six hundred millions of dol- 
lars, per annum. 
Has it paid? 
Let us see the cost. 


Does it now pay? 

We have all the 
factors necessary for thorough examina- 
We have 


time, in our whole country, at least four- 


tion and illustration. at this 


teen millions belonging to the er vat in- 
dustrial class, — that is, those depend- 
ent on their salaries or wages for sub- 
sistence. Of this class only will we 
speak, excluding those persons who, as 


officials in civil or governmental employ, 
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1 itions, 
] } 1» 2 
employments and recelve ex- 


Fourteen years ago, 


} 


close of the war of t 
there wer 


mour 
} 


the d 
that 


volume 

wn we will 
as com- 

Before the s { var, and for 
some time : ill who found em- 
ployment 
an avera 
dollars 
dred 
hundred « 
millions 
in the 
half of 
q lart¢ r 
the home 


one half billi 


But it is only about one 


amount. 


ons of dollars per annum. 


quarter tha 
Among these fourteen millions there is 
an amout! juals the 
persons, leay full 
t for but eight millions. At 


wages paid 


idleness that ec 
. ¥e 

time orf si i on 
employm t 


this time the average to work- 


ers, when emploved, is less than one dol- 
t we will estimate at 


lar a 
dollar a day, 
which, for eight million 
ai 


gives trade of two billions four hundred 


lay; D one 


or three hundred dollars a 
1: 


year, 


persons 


million dollars per 


I 
This must be the measure of that part 


annum. 


home trade now derived from the 


industrial 


of our 
classes, because it 


is not pos- 
sible that they should contribute any- 


[ Yectober. 


thing more to trade than the wages they 
receive. 

Here is shown an annual loss to the 
trade of home consumption by i 
: ; 


* 7 " 
austrial Ciasses, 


caused 
ing idleness within the last 


that amounts to the enormous sum 


over eigh ons of dollars per ann 


and an olute decrease of two bi 


ight hundred 


rannum d ring the s img 


and fifty millions of 
period 
- of consumers durir 


id in those classes has fully 


milli 
we ll-] id persons 
1 more than doub! 


that is now created 


7 
the same 
, 
nly par- 
YI 
but pe orly paid. 
isted that the whole of 


] ¢ 
class mus 


something 

work at 
+} 
ti 


some 
something, then 
utmost that can 

re earnings ot 

the same showing. 

n two bill- 
and ten bill- 
is just the 


ene 
millions 


llars, be tween the home 


yurteen millions of partially 
: . 


orly paid persons, and their 


and the same persons when 


mployed and well paid, leaving 
altovether out of the account the amount 


ition and misery in the one case, 
he comfort, happiness, 


other. 


nent in the 
The contrast in the quantity of 


ucts consumed at home by each 


now and thirteen and fourteen 


vidual 
. 


| 
years azo may be determined by learn- 


ing the number of furnaces, forges, fac- 
tories, mills, and workshops of every nat- 
ure now standing idle, or but partially 
employed; the immense stocks of prod- 
ucts now on hand, for which there is lit- 
no demand; the great falling off 
in the consumption of foreign products; 


tle or 


the large exportation of home products; 
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and the difference in the number of con- 
i The 


. - 
‘Tr into this contrast are too many 


the two periods. factors 


1 too complicated to be satisfactorily 
j ] there- 


point. 


ered in a limited space; 
fore simply call attention to the 


A home trade, 


ny ie ‘ 
industrial masses Of our pt 


half billions of 


through consumption 
ple, 
to ten and one 

dollars appears to be t worth 
i and cultivating ind sustain- 
the power of our government 
ch many 

e statesmen and political 
At this time the idleness 
ntry causes a loss in the home 
nsumption of over eight bill- 
But,’’ re- 


men and political 


) ] er annum. 
econo- 
ined i 


we not our tor- 


trade to the amount of six 
Have we 


n our 


i 
billions lost to 


home trade the comfort and wealth 


iifv, when we can get 
trade of six 


our < 


foreign 
hundred millions of with a fa- 
vorable for ign tr: 

But if 


of foreign trade 


we add this six hundred millions 
to the 
half billions we have s aved, 

that 


we have cained 


two an 1 one 


] 


we shall find | 


it vives a total trade 
at the present time, both home and for- 
eign, of three billions of dollars, against 
five and a quarter billions in 1865, and 
ten and one half billions we should now 
have, if all our people were employed. 
Does it p ? 


trade that we have cained, 


Every dollar of foreign 
if because of 
the cheapness of the manufactures ex- 


ported, has been at the cost of at least 


eighty dollars of home trade; or, if be- 
cause of the cheapness of the whole ex- 
port, raw and manufactured, it has been 
at the cost of more than thirteen dollars 
of our home trade, with the incaleulable 
and misery brought 

people by idleness and low wages, whilst 


in the pursuit of this maddest of all fol- 


pove rty upon our 


- foreign markets for the consump- 
In this pur- 
we have found a foreign consump- 


I 
tion for products which, merely 


lies, 
tion of our manufactures. 
suit 


those 
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bec 


sause of their cheapness, — the manu- 
factures of cotton, wool and its manu- 
factures, iron and steel and their 


factures, and boots and shoes. 


sold to the amount of $26,417,71 
num. This is substantially o ; 
set for the loss, in and through cheap 
duction, of fully eight billion dol 
the home trade —ar 


nearly twice the whol 
nation of the war of 

for no doubt our food product 

cotton, our petroleum, our 

and other machinery, with most of 

smaller products, would find 

market, the 


were paid in their production. 


even if most liber il w wes 


Does foreign trade pay, at the cost at 
which we purchase it? Are six hundred 


lions of foreign trade, which we have 


mi 
gained, worth more, in dollars and cents, 
than eight billions of home trade, which 
lost? This is the 


with the evidence on which 


we have «que Ss ion, 
squarely put, 
it is based. 
The truth is, there can be no yreater 
perpetrated by our nation than tha 
of seeking to employ, or to benefit, our 
own people by producing or manufactur- 


The re 


and 


ing for any other people 


isons 


why it is so are abundant obvious. 
ill give a few: — 

(1.) No people without industries car 
possibly be permanent or profitable pur- 
chasers of foreign products. It is with 
with 


a nation as individuals, by ind 


through its industries only can it become 
a profitable purchaser in the world’s mar- 
ket. 

(2.) Every nation that sustains an 
dustry must and will employ that 
try in producing that which ent 
rectly into the consumption of own 
people. That nation which is compelled 
food, 


clothing, or lodging is wanting in some of 


to depe nd on the foreigner for 


the elements of permanent prosperity. 


(2) 


(3.) Every country advanced in its 


civilization has the elements within itself 
for self-support; and if it be wanting in 
any of the mechanical appliances of the 
age necessary to develop its 


resources, 


those appliances will be obtained and 


utilized. 
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(4.) There is no large market for our 
manufactures with any advanced people; 
all such manufacture for themselves, and 
are seeking foreign markets for their own 
products. Whenever our manufactures 
or products, or those of any other peo- 
ple, come into serious competition with 
their own products, they are sure to be 
heavily taxed or excluded. The law of 
self-protection compels it. 

(5.) Our present effort is to find mar- 
kets with those populations which are 
not yet fully developed in their use of the 
latest mechanical methods of production. 
All such are either too poor or too exclu- 
sive to become profitable consumers of the 
products of our civilization. It is only 
by developing advanced industries in the 
midst of those peoples that their condi- 
tion can be changed or improved; and 
that will be done to the exclusion of any 
considerable foreign consumption. 

We read in a London paper that the 
Chinese have 


government purchased 


machinery, and engaged experienced 
engineers and spinners in Germany to 
establish cotton mills in China, so as to 
free that country from dependence upon 
Though 


China is somewhat tardy in her action, 


English and Russian imports. 


we may be certain that she will be thor- 
ough. Not only the English and Rus- 
sians, but all others, will find that mar- 
ket closed not to cottons alone, but to 
everything that that people consume. 
More than this: the time is not far dis- 
tant when the textiles from the Chinese 
machine looms, iron and steel and cut- 
lery from the Chinese furnaces, forges, 
and workshops, with everything that 
machinery and cheap labor can produce, 
The four bun- 
the 
hundred and fifty millions of India, — 


will crowd every market. 
dred millions of China, with two 
the crowded and pauperized populations 
of Asia, — will offer the cup of cheap 
machine labor, filled to the brim, to our 
lips, and force us to drink it to the dregs, 
It is in Asia, 
if anywhere, that the world is to find 
its workshop. There the masses, 
and the conditions, necessary to devel- 


if we do not learn wisdom. 
are 


op the power of cheapness to perfection, 
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and they will be used. For years we 
have been doing our utmost to teach the 
Chinese shoemaking, spinning and weav- 
ing, engine driving, machine building, 
and other arts, in California, Massachu- 


, and other States; and we may be 
sure they will make good use of their 
knowledge; 


earth with more patient skill and better 


for there is no people on 


adapted to the use of machinery than 
the Chinese 

What the Chinese government is do- 
China, Dom Pedro is doing for 
srazil, though in a different form. That 


ing tor 
country, like every other country, in or- 
der to prosper ar d deve lop, must do its 
own work; this fact its intelligent ruler 
thoroughly understands and acts upon. 
We have our own work to do, and no 
other. It is the only work we can con- 
trol, and is our only dependence. Is it 
wise to neglect or sacrifice it for the pur- 
pose of grasping what we cannot hold, 


We have 


our own 


even if we could once get it? 
our own market to supply and 
and there is no other over 


trade at home, 


which we can by any possibility have 
control. This market and trade may be 
almost indefinitely extended. Is it wise 


to destroy it in the pursuit of an ignis 


jatuus ? 


With our industries and home trade 
rehabilitated, there can be no doubt that 
our foreign trade would largely increase. 
But it would be of a character very un- 
like the present, and based on a very 
It would be a trade 
based on the wealth of the people, and 


different foundation. 


not living upon their poverty, — a trade 
that would add to our comfort, and not 
in rease our miseries. 

Our own best consumers and custom- 
home. 


ers are at It is our home market 


that furnishes, or that can be made to 
furnish, an inexhaustible source of wealth 
and comfort for all; whilst a general for- 
eign market for our products can be ob- 
tained only at the cost of more than ten 
dollars of home trade for one of foreign, 
with the pauperizing of our people and 
Th 


ruin will be so wide-spread that even the 


the destruction of our institutions. 


foreign trader himself cannot escape it. 


W. G. M. 





Haroun Al Raschid. 


HAROUN AL RASCHID. 


Wipe wastes of sand stretch far away; 
A single palm stands sentinel 
3eside the stone rim of a well; 


The sky bends down in shades of gray. 


Like some sad ghost, with measured pace, 
A man comes slowly o’er the sand; 
A pilgrim’s staff clasped in his hand, 

A hopeless sorrow in his face. 


He leans against the lonely tree; 
A low wind, blowing from the south, 
Sweeps o’er the desert’s sun-wrought drouth 
With fragrant coolness of the sea. 


He bares his head; his weary eyes 
Turn upward, full of reverent light: 
‘* Father of all, I own thy might; 

Oh, give me rest!’’ he sadly cries. 


‘¢ The sword has brought me gold and fame, 
And these have given me kingly state; 
Men bow to me and eall me great, 

And what is greatness but a name? 


‘¢ T cannot make love bless my lot; 
Men show obeisance as they pass ,; 
But in my soul I ery, Alas! 

And wish my greatness was forgot. 


‘* Haroun Al Raschid, Caliph grand! 
So courtiers say, but not so I; 
For like all men, I, too, must die. 
Who then will serve, and who command?” 


Across the sands a caravan 
Wound slowly, till it reached the place. 
The merchants gazed upon his face, 
And bent before the lonely man. 


‘* OQ Caliph grand, the city waits 
In sorrow for your swift return; 
The people for your presence yearn, 
And watchers throng the open gates. 


** Cast off your pilgrim gown and hood: 
Return to those who pray for you 


With souls where love reigns streng and true, 
Haroun Al Raschid, Caliph good!” 
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Along the sands he took his way. 
‘* They love me, then,’’ he softly said; 


‘¢ But, oh, one must be lost, or dead, 


Ere knowledge brings this perfect day! 
| : 


Thomas S. Collier. 


LIFE AT A LITTLE COURT. 


COURCANALE adjoins Labassecour, 1 A few earriages, at fashion- 
about which Currer Bell, that trustwor- able hour owled smoothly about the 


thy historian, affords a world of informa- ‘ets; a liveried footman 
tao! and, as the name implic s, is a flat rht b ne rrying cards of invita- 
y interspersed with dit ‘hes, which, on; or and then one of the chas- 
strange to tell, make of it a picturesque f the royal family, in gorgeous 
1 unique region, less known to the urray, uld gallop forth on some trifling 
ordinary - than its beauty de- errand; or the tr ps, in holiday attire, 
serves. ‘ » sure, as a charming would march by to a review, m ig the 
French writer has observed, ‘‘ the acci- air resound with fine and cheerful mu- 


dents of this andscape are in the sky ; ic. 5 lain, honest, comfortable 


but still the interminable level plains, ‘ 3 looked down placidly upon the 


the wide-armed windmills, the drifting idle streets, planted with double rows of 
canal boats hich above the meadows, the rees and furnished with a wide-shaded 
sand hills covered with wiry grass that ; nue in the centre for foot-passengers. 
hedge its gray and stormy sea, have alaces, churches, museums, private 
their own fascination, while their very wellings, v like devoid of high arch- 
monotony soothes the weary spirit, and _ itee eter ns. Solidly substan- 
appeals so deeply to the artistic eye i hey were, built of gray stone or un- 
that the painters of this country have compromising brick, or sometimes front- 
produced almost the best landscapes in ed with marble, religiously scrubbed on 
the world. But it is neither with art, Saturdays, as were the pavements and 
nor landscape, nor history, nor topo- the steps, in a sort of glorified Philadel- 
graphical detail, that I have to deal. pliia fashion. Here and there a row of 
Something much finer than this trump- houses fronted a canal shaded with fine 
ery inspires my pen. Society, — this is ‘ees, and at one end of the town was a 


1 


my solemn and moving theme. Iamto magnificent park filled with superb old 


tell you how people feasted and visited, beeches, interspersed with ponds and 


what gowns they wore, and what balls bridges and tempting bridle and foot 
and routs they danced at twenty years paths, that enticed the pedestrian away 
or so ago in Canard aux Bois, the cap- from the 21) promenade, up and 
ital of this interesting regi yn, -~a charm- down which rolled the handson e car- 
ing, sleepy town, given over to aristoc- riages of the fashionable world. In the 
racy and respectability, and frowning very heart of the town stood the palace 
loftily upon such common modern ideas of the king, its two low battlemented 
as manufactures and commerce. The towers fronting on a narrow street, and 
broad, lime-shaded avenues of this state- sentries pacing up and down before it. 
ly city did not shake with the heavy Behind it was an extensive park, into 
roll af drays and vans, nor was the foot- which looked the windows of the state 
passenger hustled by the imperious haste apartments. Other large houses, called 


of employer and employed thronging to by courtesy palaces, were put at the dis- 
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position of the other members of the 
royal family, brothers, uncles, and sons 
of the king, and were kept up in regal 
state with chamberlains and equerries, 
aides-de-camp and ladies in waiting, in 
The most rigid laws 
town; uni- 
the Alma- 
and 
the 
nobles was a serious occupation. Even- 


the hearth 


I spent studying their unpro- 


lless variety. 
of etiquette ruled the little 
] 7 


forms and coronets abounded; 


nach de Gotha lay on every table, 


to master the resounding titles of 


evening, seated on 


and fitting them to 


hames, 
S imposing offices held by their 
Owl 


royal fan in order that we micht be 


. 
properly | pares for our encounters 
with these illustrious when 
: 


we shou 


personages 
l be fairly launched into their 
Ly circle. 

At length the 


were 


eventful evening came 
when we summoned to an audience 
of her majesty the queen, and the ex- 
younger members of the 


Clad 


descended from the minis- 


citement of the 


family gre 


in our brav- 


v intense. 
finery, we 
rriage at the wide door of the 


pala crowded with glittering lackeys 


and dazzling with lights, and were ush- 
ered through marble halls carpeted with 
the soft products of the looms of Deven- 
ter, 
more lofty passages, till at last we were 


ip stately staircases, and along 


delivered over to a shining chamberlain 


in an anteroom, by whom we were pre- 


sented to the ladies in waiting and maids 


of honor, who confounded us by speak- 


ing our own tongue perhaps better than 
we did ourselves. After some delay the 


creat do it the end of the antecham- 


ux battants, and 


we were ushered into the presence cham- 


ber was flung open a de 


ber by the grande maitresse of ceremo- 
nies, who presented us formally by name 
to the queen. 

When the first flutter of anxiety was 
over, we discovered that we were in the 
presen f a charming and stately wom- 
an, both vivacious and intelligent, with 
whom conversation was easy, and whose 
cordial welcome made us feel at home 


We 


sat down comfortably on each side of 


even in our unusual surroundings. 
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her, and answered her rapid questions 
and gracious observations with such pith- 
iness as we could muster, with an un- 
dercurrent of inevitable misgiving as to 
how that difficult withdrawal backward 


} 


should be accomplished when the time 


came. But after a brief interview of 


twenty minutes her majesty spared us 
door with 
English 


y 


was effected 


all trouble by coming to the 
us and shaking hands in true 
that 


without accident or awkwardness. The 


fashion, so our exit 


interview was terminated 


rising, expressing her pleasure at wel- 


coming us to Courcanale, and thus sig- 
nifying that we were to withdraw. Aft- 
the au- 

They 


infrequent intervals, but 


er this first formality was over 


diences were no longer terrifying. 
occurred at 
i with 


be- 


i single 


sometimes we were invited to te 
the queen in a social fashion, no one 
ing present but ourselves and 
maid of honor. Her majesty, who was 
an active - minded woman, enjoyed this 
method of becoming acquainted with the 


different members of the diplomatic 
corps, and it was her pleasure to inter- 
rogate and respond with a frankness that 
made these interviews truly delightful, 
as she touched light] lities of 
the day, the books of general 


the character, 


y on the p 
interest, 
motives, and private lives 
of her confréres, the kings and queens 
of her acquaintance. 

Upon the occasion of our first for- 


mal audience we were received in one 


of the state departments, a fine salon 


and 


furniture and wax cand 


hung with rose-colored satin av 


with gilded 


or 
1 
le 


but when we were asked ‘‘ to tea,’’ it 


was in her own private parlor that the 


queen entertained us, a charming great 
room, with tropical plants growing in the 
windows, and a grand piano at one end. 
Books and ornaments were scattered 
about, and cabinets of curiosities stood 
against the wall; easy-chairs and little 
tables went wandering comfortably about 
the floor; and a general air of homelike- 
ness pervaded the spacious apartment, 
whose walls were hung with interesting 
pictures, filled with associations to the 
student of history. 

One evening, when we arrived, we 


= 
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found the queen reading Kinglake’s In- 
i = - 


vasion of the Crimea, with which she was 


y interested. His dramatic char- 
acterizations pleased her 
and above all the hits 
Nicholas of 


obs rves,. 


particularly, 
at her late uncle, 
writer 


tried hard to be a gentleman: 


Russia, who, as the 
but underneath all his superfic 


still lay the 


ial polish 


‘*oypsy instinct,’’ which 
prompted him on occasion to do some 
mean action. 

“ That,’’ 
her little white hand, ‘* is 
and I will 


said her majesty, raising 
really 
give you an instance. When 


lied, his af- 


true: 
._. . pe 
the late king of Courcanale 


fairs were in an involved condition, he 


having spent lavishly more than all his 


He had been an 


tic collector of paintings, and had an 


patrimony. enthusias- 
admirable private gallery which we were 
which we could 
had we 
applic 1 to 


anxious to retain, and 


have redeemed in time been al- 
We 
emperor, the kine’s uncle 
the n« 
which in due time, when it was possible, 
Nicl olas prom} tly 


that for 


lowed. therefore the 
is well as my 
own, to lend us 


cCessary money, 


we would repay: but 
Think of 


refused. a sovere ign 

as rich as he!’ 
Nothing could be more piqua it than 
is little relation of family difficulties 

between the reigning powers; and, 

spired by our interest, the | 

into various personal recoll 

visits to Napoleon IIL, and r 

imperial when 


old. It 


that the emperor had a troop ef boys 


tle anecdote of the prince 


he was about six years seems 
of the prince’s age under drill, and the 
prince himself was one of the regiment; 
and one day, when the queen was ques- 


tioning him lightly as to what he meant 


to do in the world, he replic 1, brave ly, 
in true Napoleonic fashion, ‘*‘ Madame, 
I shall be 
little,’’ 
make 


be a private always. 


a soldier.”’ ‘* But 


you are so 
said her majesty, ‘ they cannot 
you an officer; you will have to 
2 «Pardon, ma- 

dame,’’ said the little fellow, makine 
a military salute, ‘‘ je suis déj caporal.”’ 
The empress of the Fri neh her maj- 
esty thought a woman of excellent parts, 
but overwhelmed with all sorts of frivol- 


ities outside of herself. ‘‘ There is so 


Little 


y 
Court. 


[‘ Yetober, 


much to do,’’ said the queen, naively, 


‘*T wonde r how she ever cets through it 


all. It 


till night. Of 


was one tumult from morning 


course she had no time to 

improve her mind. I could not have en- 
ray 

Queen 


x 


dured it. 


Osborne, where she vis- 
ited Victoria, she was oppressed 


} 


by the dullness and formality. She 


thought the queen of E person 
the 
slavery of etiquette which surrounded 


of extraordinary information, but 


her was unendurable. From this very 


slavery it was the desire of the queen of 
le to deliver herself, and her 


was one of vigorous action and 
She rose daily at 

1, wrote, and read at fixed 
iding with half the savants 
matters of 


She 


literary and sci- 


interest. drew around her 
, 
lect 


ual people of her court, 


inte 
accosting them without formality or pre- 


tension, interrogating them, enjoying 


their different opinions, which she en- 
them frankly to express. She 


the Eng 


~ 4 } 
Englishwomen. She 


couraged 


was a warm friend of lish; her 


best friends were 
] 


spoke the language with absolute per- 


ind without accent. and was 


Our Amer- 
to her. 


fection, 
i ss of six other toncues. 
war was a serious puzzle 

She was as kind as possible in her sym- 
pathy, but still admitted openly that the 
breaking up of our republic would be no 
to the royal 


cause of grief tamilies of 


You are so strong,’’ she 


Europe. 


and che shared the 


said, ri com- 


efull 


mon European delusion that the cause of 


I 
the South was the cause of aristocracy. 


Later, it was with keen delight that 


the wife of the American minister nar- 


“ated 


the royal family, 


graphically to a young prince of 
at the queen’s request 
and in her prese nee, the history of the 
heroic ‘ Jefte: Davis, 


and his atte mpted escape in his wife’s 


mncealment of son 
petticoats, —a charming episode in the 
romantic history of our modern cavaliers. 

Quite a different personage from this 
fresh - hearted, active minded, whole- 
souled woman of the nineteenth century 
was her Tartar mother-in-law, who rep- 
resented with equal vigor a different line 
of thought action. If the 


and queen 
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s Bohemia, and often, looking from the windows 
nun- which opened on the park, I have seen 
er etiquette-loving aris- th queen mother pottering about the 
een mother was a full- garden, her fine old complexion protect- 
n, who would cheer- by three white lace veils, while she 
he knout, like her Rus- «1 out improvements to the garden- 
is in this amusement r, or discoursed to the bare - headed 

\ popula prejudice. chamberlain who followed her at 
le, feminine f: -ctful distance. 


Her pe: 


remarkabie, f 


Europe, and the gowns of 
abie splendor 
they were hung up in a rai 
for this « xpress p | 
the different railways of the king 
that they could be transported 
country seat to town ant b 
*to their freshness and 
have vazed with awe upon 
presses in which they were 
stored in the ord rly attic a Outer Rest, 
whither I one« made an entertainir Y pl- 
i with my friend in pursuit of 


trunk. On 


pped in ca 
a decided taste; hated : I angi in ropes to her wai 
I *k with I Vike * than rocs’ 
who ventured to e ‘e, but still very amazing 
presence. She ul ustomed ye. She receive 
idornments of her beautiful 
a blushing adorned i the ¢ tre D uge pyr- 
i amid of | soming plants, an 5 be ing 


young an lish, took comfort in the 
thouvht that she would take no notice 
of my gown, which was of the objection- 
able color; yet I had been made une: 
not only her attendant on arriving, by my friend’s anxious 
nposing master of cere-  clamation, ‘‘ Oh, why did you wear 
monies, who was the pink of formality, dress! The queen hates red clothes.’’ 
wink e ul | r he r disple wure; and the However, her majesty Wi i 
conditio f affairs in the palace ott- serene; but after all she had not 
en reminded my experiences at to remark the precise shade, for 
boarding-school with a very stately and told some one afterwards that the lit- 
ceremony-loving preceptress, and I en- tle one must have had a hint of the 
joyed immens¢ y the little anecdotes that color of her salon, tor she was dressed 


showed traces of restiveness among the exactly to match it! 


noble subordinates. I spent a great deal The queen mother made up her mind 
f j 


of time at the Outer Rest, as her majes- that she would die at seventy, that be- 
ty’s town-house was called, one of her ing the age at which all her family had 
maids of honor being my intimate friend; departed this life, unless expedited by 
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free until 
queen’s 

wr ; ; ! 

s cpecter 7 


which she va 


This repast oy 
three hours, and ur 


presence of an entertai ing guest 
us, especially 
i 


was apt to prove monotone 
when the girl’s next neighbor at table 


Court. 


[ ( Jetober, 


with 
Miss 
mmon 


f honor 


ind they 


pleasant 


pres- 


ment 


was 
queen 
iting, her 


were 


l than those of th 
wople of Cour and 


pt 
exists 


Betwi en the ] 
] deep- 


their royal 
est loyalty and affection. 


a bond 
Different 


but if 


} 
house 
sOvV- 


ereigns may give dissatisfaction: 
that feeling ever finds expressi it is 


uttered with that loving pity which one 


bestows upon the erring but tenderly 


‘* Our 


loved member of one’s family. 
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one 


endid 


; personal aid 
uuble. During the 
that sometimes devas- 
trv, scarce ly reclaimed 
dominion ot the Sea, 


wnto vo in 


G per- 
disaster, and there 


} } 1 


ilways been famous, for 


ilering, saving the 


] 


n hands, and bring- 


ing rel imprisoned in their 


houses rising 
waters. 


Wher 
aux Bois, t 


Canard 


: crown prince 


don thei iforn i gallop to the 
As I 


m clat I y under our windows, 


pla e watched 


id smiled a little at the 
y ‘‘running with the 
srebp iked with dignity by 
‘+ Ma- 
‘ wherever 
that is the 


It was a 


sty 
eman besi le me. 
demois 
his pe 
plac 

thy rend 
obli 


wor- 


ixim, noblesse 


iristocracy of this 


1 
rnest, so self-re- 


, of simple her- 
I felt for the 
that 


a character, 


which ein this very na- 
tion has held ot rainst oppre ssion and 
i best ex- 


persecu has found its 


pressiol names of 
history 


The 


of balls an 


in winter was one succession 
l routs and thé dansanis, given 
by the various members of the royal fam- 


ily in their respective palaces. These 
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entertainments were reciprocated by the 


and members of the cabinet, and 


nobles 


such of the diplomatists as could afford 
more elaborate outlay than that demand- 
At 
and the 


, and the 


pr incesses adde d to the splendo of the oc- 


ed by the inevitable dinner parties. 


these private balls the queen 


crown pl ince were often present 
thouch the royal personag 


yay 
the way of the 
the 


Caslon; es were 


very much in 


on account ot difficul tn turn- 


ing one’s back upon any of them, if one 


happened to be in their neighb whood. 
Also, if the princesses expressed their 


1 
ae- 


sire to dance with any gentle 


no man could presume to ask 


favor, — etiquette required hi 
lease the 


lady whom he micht already 


have engaged, in order to carry out her 


roval hichness’s desire. ately 
kine and queen were consider: 


enerally went a 


dancers to their own plea 


gala ball, with which the season 


always opened, was a very splendid affair, 
On other occasions the requirements ot 
dress were simple, and the centlemen 


“ed i re lot} aliavad ] 
appearet in plain ciotnes, reileved only 


by such decorations and ribbons as their 
membership of some order entitled them 
to assume; but on this opening night 


every one was in uniform or full court 


and the 


attire, so that the whole effect was very 


dress, ladies in their bravest 


brilliant and splendid. 


The diplomate s on this occasion were 


received in a room by themselves, — the 
ae 
“Aion 


same handsome in which ow 


pres- 
entation to the queen took plac e. The 
centlemen ranged themselves in rows on 


one side, in their due order of prece- 


dence, the Pope’s nuncio at the head, 
in accordance with some ancient custom, 
the secretaries of legation and attachés 
behind their respective chefs ; while the 
ladies, also in due order, took their places 
on the opposite side of the room. 

‘* Mademoiselle,’’ the Swedish 


minister, who spoke a little English, to 


said 


one of the American girls, who was calm- 
ly surveying this splendid array, ‘‘ does 
not all this impose upon you? ”’ 

But republican arrogance was able to 
hold its own, even in the presence of this 
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and 
the hand- 


differing 


broideries 


a thou- 


his ceremony 


and 


that of 
her uncl 9 tn vial) a) the ball-room, 


followed by the prince and princesses, 


and then by the members of their house- 


holds, the diplom ites falling into line in 


their recular order of 


precedence. At 
this point the orchestra began the na- 
tional hymn, and as we entered the creat 


hall we found the whole court assem- 


Court. [( Yetober, 


array awaiting the roy- 
k their 


. , 
iadies 


sovereigns to 
elevated dais, the 
itic corps up ibourets 
and the 


h side of room was 
, who stood 


irs, and 


ndid 


l he roy al 
nducted 
ting some- 
yparently 


served 


used njoy the 

to which we were infor- 
t the houses of the different 
our acquaintance. The 
hour, th 

served drawing- 
vccompaniment but a del- 
The hot 


bronze 


times an ice. 


kept boiling over a little braz- 


filled with turf; » tea-cups were 


most delicate Indian or Saxony 
china, and after the repast were washed 

n the tray by the mistress of the house 
herself in the presence of the guests, and 
put away thriftily ina cabinet, or ranged 


bottom up on some exquisite lacquered 
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little the corner 
This bit of house- 
the 


herself, who washed the 


table in 
of the 
wifery w never 
hon 
queen’s tea-cups in her own little parlor, 
to the 


ntiest w titing-maid. 


o-room. 
omitted even by 


maid of 


cious to entrust 


as quit 5 r% 


hands of the dai 


The simplicity of manner pervading 
the queen’s household may be illus- 


4 iittie a 


necdote of one of our 


kin s at the palace. The 


young- 


our party, being somewhat awk- 


ward, managed to drop her teaspoon of 
ice-crea n in the lap of her new silk 
Dismayed at the a 
with true Spartan de 
to hide th 


covered the spot promptly 


crown. cident, but 
ermination resolved 
she 
her 


the queen’s quick 


onawing fox of ruin, 
with 
handkers 
eye had discerned the disaster, and with 
charming 
the unlu maiden and sym 
said, ‘You must 

, 


once to wash it out;’’ so with 


ition she urned to 


h ive som<¢ Wi: 
- her own 


] 


royal hand bell, and 


the foot 


sent 


water, and then calmly 


pursued ] mversation with the elders, 
while the maid of honor an 

removed ain. When this was suc- 
cessfully lished, the queen in- 
quired a 


ing th is DY 


f the spot was gone, hav- 

er timely interest s ived per- 
P : : 

layed a simple 


that Miss 


riences had hardly led us 


manent injury, and 
and kindly thoughtfulness 
Burne 

to 100K I i high plac es. 
On this occ 


numerous il 


dis} 


sion the queen showed us 
teresting miniatures and cu- 
riosities which she was looking over to 


send to son n exhibition, and we 


saw curious traits of sovereigns 
, 


and statesmen, and a charming snuff- 


box pre s { l rv La Pomp dour a son 


which had 


erty of the le 


meilleur ai been the prop- 


There 


is Napoleon hang- 


Richelieu. 


was a pol ult 


ing on the wall, and for the original her 


’ 
and 
American minister spoke of 


‘“ What of 


said the queen, in the true spirit 


majesty professed a warm regard; 
when the 
him casually as a 
that?’’ 


usurper, 


ot a race 


in which Romanoff and Bran- 


denburg have minecled their blood. 
What 


royal house, indeed, might es- 
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What 


means usurpation to them but the do- 


cape this fling at its founder? 


minion of the fittest? And if a Napoleon 


may not rule by the aid of a plebiscite, 
modern 
the 


Sedan ? 


what is to become of all the 


dramatie effects of coups d’éat and 


errand finales of Waterloo and 


But scarcely diplomatic caution could 
suppress a smile at the frank and 


i iitec- 
ronounced upon Le Dé- 
] ie 


Lit ccupant of a th e 


tionate eulogy 


| 
I 


ce mbriseur DY 


which owed its existence 


and the somewhat feminine and undis- 


criminating delight the queen express¢ d 
in the excellence of his character was a 


treat to republican ears, albeit not 


used to these ore ntle delusi ns in hig 
places. 
said the head of the 


French directory, on taking leave of Dr. 


‘ Citizen,’’ 


Franklin, — ‘‘ Citizen, adieu, with our 


regrets; but remember that America owes 
her liberty to Franc e!?? 


keted 
the self-clorification of the France of ’93, 


Thus as our ancestors mildly por 


we, some seventy years later, learned to 


smile upon the pretensions of the « mpire, 


and even to listen without flinchine to 


the amiable estimate in which the inter- 
lop. r was held by that family of 


ereigns to which he had gained a tem- 


sOV- 


porary admission. 
As those old days ec 

} 

i 


with the cheery lv nov- 
elty, and the pageant moves like a pan- 


orama before my memory, I find that 


details form but a small part of the im- 


pression produced, and that the record 


can be at best | meagre. ! 


ways more or less dramatic, but the 
scenes and the surroundings m 

he histories and adventures 
of the people who moved among 


to make the 


mere chronicle of f 


phasized by t 
them 
resting. The 


recital int 


and entertain- 


asts 
ments becomes bald and wearisome apart 
from the characters who lent them their 
Still, amidst 


charm. this pleasant mo- 


notony of festivity one dramatic occur- 
rence stands forth in bold relief, and this 
is the young men’s ball at the Academy 
of Fine Arts. 

It came nearly at the close of a gay 


season in which one entertainment had 
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riv ile d another i r and vravety. 


Phe royal balls we an end 


princes took re th e, and 
1 


s followed re were routs 


vers and dances, and a bal cos- 


ind even a children’s ball at the 


in honor of the youngest prince, 


as reported ach ming affair by 
who were fortunate enouch to have 


brothers and sisters to accom- 


tle men, W ith 


the 


mined repay the civi 


the hands of ; and we 


ynised | mysterious 
ment, abe t ] h nothing posi- 
erning which 
» afloat that 
ited 


interest 


the occasion 


At last the hour so in P 


ts in pots. 
Over our wa 1 palm - trees, 
whose b h iung colored 
fern 
The re 


first entered w 


amone 


lamps, and 1adow in 


riant 


recesses, ym into 


ption 
which we d with 


nished rilded fur- 


and fur 
the 


crimson 
ure from walls 


hu 


noble man whose collecti 


1 1 
were lent by a 


ywne d 


for its variety and Beyond, a 


creat ball-room had as by magic, 


and 


wreathed 


the hangings of white rose-color, 
the 


mighty festoons of tarlatan and lace hid- 
and 


chandeliers with roses 


ing the plainness of the ceiling, 
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Court. [ October, 
flowers 
The 


with wax-lichts, 


wonderful garlands of artificial 
drooping gracefully among them. 
huge lu littered 


and all ar 1d the lofty cornice rows 


ws of candles shed down a soft 


upon ro 


} 


brilliance upon the pretty white and rosy 


draperies of the rapidly moving figures. 


unique and charming scene, the 


It was a 


whole effect having been most artistic- 

any ¢ trived 

But while the gay young dancers pur- 
less round, the 


and 


eandles flicker- 


sue d the i 


ceiling 


in dangerous 
roses and the float- 
“aperies. 


Prus- 


é 


tinder-box,’’ said 


1 m1.) 
siuriies 


to his 
xcuse to est ipe a 

ane , +1) 
s to him always a terrible 
hissed in the 
, [think 


was 
at times, so no one paid 
mn to his wai 
sound of 


our ¢ 


wore on, the 


reached 


music irs, 
Phen 
con- 


and 


rv end of 


a ceased playing. 
pia} 


in sweet 


» swept aside, and what 


nchanted erotto met our as- 


The soft, moon-like ra- 


n electric light illumined an 
which, under the 


ivy -dra ved recess, in 
I 


11: 
I camellias, a 


shade of palms and royal 


banquet was spread. In the foreground 
a white marble fountain, in which played 


perfumed water, the pale, 


clear light. The 


sparkled in 
table was in horseshoe 
form, and behind the royal chairs hung 
splendid velvet banners of crimson and 


d, bearing the arms of Courcanale em- 


blazoned on their rich folds. 

A murmur of applause broke from the 
admiring crowd as the crown prince led 
his mother to her seat, and the court and 
the diplomates took their places, at his 


Then, 


request, around her and the king. 
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he ball-room was filled 

rought in by attend- 

vas served a sumptuous 

he dancers speedily 
ed arm of one 
found a place n 

le reception-room, some- 

l n the ball- 


‘efully discussing 


the crowd 


commenting 


and 
when a 

rd in 

} 

suda- 


hundreds ot 


| 1 
Shing mul 


opped her 


ball- 
ing xd and 
Over their h 


partition a creat red 


ids burst 
througl thin 
flame. I y 


and 


pre ser my) eye i¢ ll upon those I 


sought. They were safe! We out 


ind listened, 


went 
together int rkness, 
tremblin rending cries of 
ind child: an- 


: : , , 
other in wild distress, while we clung to 


parents en calling for one 


each other with deep thankfulness that 
we were united. 
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Fortunately the doors were wide, the 
egress was easy, and the throng rushed 


The 


on the spot, and the conflagra- 


promptly 


out with safety. fire-engines were 


quickly 
tion was extinguished without 


But 


ful decorations, the fine furni ure, 


injury to the building. the vrace- 


and, 
orrowed pic ¢. 
<a ’ 17 

blackened and cruml ling mass 
within the solid, u wielding stone walls 


Academy. 


iragments of 


The supper was picked 


feminine attire in- 


terminel l. A lady’s satin shoe 


was 


found in the middle of a sal non; fans 
and handkerchiefs. bouquets and cloves. 


in l 


uris 


were stirred in with the truffles: 
variegated with lost ¢ 


torn rosettes. 


the jellies were 

and 

Countless amusing and dancerou 

rmed the theme of the 

course. The king's 
a door that led Into 

the exit, found hims 
prisoned in ; ulisse. The fire wa 
hind him, i” possible Cs tpe 


He pounded ustily the 


tition: was heard, and 


be tore. 
upon thin 
luckily he 
en hands knocked the frai 
and rescued the unh: Ppy prince. 


The 


per-re OT, 


iway 


i. ] 
i 


queen was left alone in the sup- 


and tranquilly watched the 

burning ball-room until the chandelier 

fe ll, when she be van to think ot escape. 

Her chamberlains were gone: her maids 
fled; the ki W 


ing of his people; 
' 


of honor had is think- 


her son was Heaven 
knows where 
We asked, when she told us the st 


felt alarmed. 


the de in of the dip] )- 


matic corps remembered her. and went 


back 


and led her away by a rear door. 
Her majesty 
and waited 
} 


went out into a little street. 
1 cold 
irriage came by ind picked 


her up and earried her home. 


in the dark ar until 


somebody’s ¢ 


Of e urse all the cirls caucht cold, 
for 


for they could not stop for their wraps, 


rushed out with their thin 


their bare arms 


but robes 
thrown over and shoul- 


ders; yet no one was injured; so the dis- 
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aster proved but a nine days’ wonder, 
after a l 


Phe cavaliers went back, and afte 


extineui hed feasted gayly 


- 4 
scorched remains of the supper 


the fire was 
on the 
Th 


in, pulling 


crown prince worked like a Tro- 
tarlatans 


bl Zine 


down the 


from the walls, and doir his best to 


He was 


moments oi 


down and wept like a 


minutes. However, he pr 


his place 


and held 
promptu supper, and promised 
Bal I enl if 


P uiace to recompense 


tlemen a grand his owt 


or their dis- 
appointmé nt. 


And thus in and ashes I close 


ss 1 
sMmok 


SINCERE 


I HAVI 


recen 


on subjects e 


tion, 


and our national with 


several thoughtful wd men in 


two of the prin i | New E: cl ind States. 


Some of them are laborers 


in cotton mills; 


some are manufacturers and capitalists; 


others are farmers. Some are possessors 
" os 17 
siderabie Pp operty, 


ind live in easy 


comfort, if not in afflue: 
There is a no 


f ideas or convictions am ne them 


very 


poor. 


to some proble ms which are 


in and more important for 


I asked the 


the people of 


our country. 
same questions of these re prese ntatives 
of various classes of my fellow-citizens; 
and the absolute identity 


thoucht or 


, not only of 
belief, but of the for of 
expression, in most of the answers, indi- 
cates, I think, a pretty thorough indoc- 
trination by the same teachers of the 
whole school or party holding these 


timents. 


sen- 


I give, for the most part, my 


Sincere Di magogy. 


[¢ \ctober, 


my brief narration. 


M uny of the 


have passe 


actors 
’ 


in that little drama l away. 


The queen dowaver lies in her stately 
mausoleum; the 
uarded by the 

: ‘ 
royat 


he irt 


Outer Rest is 1 nger 


sentries who proclaim a 
The kindly queen’s 


worma 


9 


a younger 
Some of 


still 


ound, 


king 


DEMAGOGY. 


own questi with the replies, which 
were near]; same from all Much 

is reported exac tly, from 
ad. Some slight 


es were the 


necessary, but 


is Cive n as accurately as possi- 


you think 
pros} rou uraging ¢ : 
the a y * Was. nif I ly. a) t for 
| There 
coun- 
now exist 


you regard a the chief 


rs of our country ? ”’ 


Phe re are 


is the aggregation of wealt 


two creat dangers. 
first 
few hands, especially the avereva 

wealth in the possession of la ge corpora- 


tions, in which ambitious and unse1 upu- 
lous men use the power which money 


vives as a means for the control of le 
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thought and its ex- 


moneyed corpora- 


pression. 

. 1 
tions, or a f¢ h men in them, own all 
newspapers, and they al- 


ysed t 


the pe 


the influential 


low no thou ) their opinions 
terests of the peop 
feeble and ol 


secure 


ntrol of the great mon- 
? 
ic? 


s over legislation is, in 


absolut 


danger is the grow- 


in the 
»ple can- 
I 
“ome men 
must b 


seems 


d to wish the 


fined to 


a more y than the whole peo- 


} 
that 


the history of 


ple. It is believed 
: 


epublics 


in republic 


that every experiment 
ended in 

ation of a 

‘ontrol; and that 

our syst nust hi: s same result 


and end. Ve have uly made some 


changes in direction. 


The ery is 
that the p of cities are not fit to 
a strong tend- 


the 


svovern the Tl » is 


islation to limit 


e in the name of political 


are ne 
and 


ie whole peo- 


wealth, 


rnment.’’ 
iy have 
the 


aone wrong to the many. 


I 
never done ‘one t 1¢ v, but 
few have 
All ke visla ion by the people has been 
honest and fair to the few. History ac- 
quaints us with no instance to the con- 
trary.”’ 
‘¢ Delusions never seize upon, po 

the 
s have their develop- 


or mislead the many, the mass <¢ 
people, but alw u} 
hievous influence in some 


ment and mist 


select class, — among persons who are, 
by their tastes or culture, separated from 
the mass of the people.”’ 


‘* When a 


particular, select body or 


class of men acquire what is now com- 


monly called education (it is usually 
partial and unpractical), they are there- 
by enabled to impose their theories upon 


the people, thus deluding and enslaving 
the ndizement of 


Massachu- 


ecoerTree than any other 


the masses 


tor 
their self-appoir 


Setts 1s, in 
part of our country, the pi delu- 


sions of all kinds, 
what is culture 
State.’’ 

‘¢ But is not education or ecultur 
essary to fit the people for the 
citizenship, especially in our 
where problems 80 *TAVE 
require solution ?’ 

‘¢ There is already sufficient intelli- 
rence 
l them to 


in the possession of the mass of 
the peop sovern 


pie to enable 
wisely, justly, and beneficently, if they 


were not thwarted, misled, and oppressed 


by the few. The people vo wrong, not 


from lack of intelligence, but from being 


deceived; and in this respect things are 
The peo- 


allow editors t 


erowing worse in our country. 
} } . a 
ple do think, but 


not 


think for them.’ 


‘¢ What can we do to hinder or pre- 


vent the aggrega wealth in the 


hands of a few men, in the 


posses- 
sion of great corporations? ”’ 


‘* When the fathers formed 


stitution of our country, they did not im- 


the 


con- 


agine it possible that such evils or abuses 
could ever arise under its op ration. We 


ought to have laws requiring the abso- 


lute ly equal di 
death of parents, among 
We 


i 
ing to the abolition of the 


the 
chil- 


lOOK- 


vision of est: » at 


dren. should adopt me 


corporate pos- 
I I 


session and management of wealth.’’ 


¢ All 


dissolved, and, in time, their charters 


moneyed co! porations should be 


should be revoked. The constitution of 


the United States should contain an ab- 
solute prohibition of national corpora- 
tions.’’ 

‘¢ We should repeal all laws that limit 
the right of suffrage; should 


ballot absolutely secret; and should give 


make the 


the ballot to every man simply because 
he isaman. No State should have power 
to limit the suffrage, or to exclude any 
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that it cannot be made an article of com- 


merce. Its sole value should consist in 


Know more than the cvovernment stamp upon it. 
et connected ‘‘ The government should derive all 
rnment and i its revenues from direct taxation, chiefly 
working. from the taxation of incomes, with taxes 
e than an )! Se on tob whi y; ind other articles of 
al finanee, 
‘nt issue all os you permit unlimited immi- 
intheform gration fro ull part f the world to 
nor sil- 
money. “Yes; ] very ‘ome who comes 


yression Freely 1 of hi n motion All our 


eloping 

than has ever 

are more 

profit from any legitima i ns itiou in any other people. 


ss or industt ucter of our 
‘What we should do is to have me vople is mucl igher at better than 
-d by the government according ti it w a hundr ‘ ace Our na- 

s of the pe is i - 


ivs out some h eds of n ( “" ow V ud rt ive the railroads 


corpora- 
ks and office its service. t it ons, and the railr ld be owned 
them in its own paper money, wuld be 
used for all purposes for whic] } on n hig ; né very man 
be the only mic ish » put 

ney of the country. Our opponents and en t business of tr 
assert that we wish t government to ing freight « passengers, should be per- 
give money to the peo le without eq liv- mitted to do sO, under uitable recula- 
alent or service from them, but thisis not tions. The roads should be supported 
true.”’ by taxation, if necessary. It is absurd 
™ Mon Vy should be n ade of some ma- to Say that an ivivable rive r is a public 


terial which has no intrinsic value, so highway, and belongs to the people, 
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1 which runs by the side 


ilong its whole leneth, can- 


not be mon highway, but must be 


the exclusive P ssession of a few men 


.] 


1 corporation.’ 


you have the people 


morality, or the 


1: 
moral ODiUga- 


id ever profitable to a man 


o.8 1 ” 
political party ¢ 
falsehood. 


in end. 


There nev- 
or cood 
sand 


done now. We 


n more practical, and more 


would 


branches of knowledge 


pe )- 


enefit the common 


1 
people generally 


| | rr opti- 
1opeful about our coun- 
y worse as i the im- 
We have 
who are 
These 


ex- 


the people. 


~~ | 
of men now 
than ever before. 
of wealth make 
inevitable for the 


We do not 


Perhaps there will have 


expect 
prising of the people to 
The ballot is the 


remedy vron¢e in this 


e can have the 
right. 


held from any 


country, O} 
ballot they make everythin 
But if th 
, 


the people may take things into 


is with 


own hands. We may be sure that 
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the people will have their mehts in one 
way or another.” 
‘* What 
you approve? ”’ 
‘* We should 


] 


and small, 


kind of income tax would 


tax all incomes, large 


it the same rate. But we 
that 


from invested wealth. The 


should define income as which 
* comes in ‘ 


earnings of labor and the profits on the 


merchant should not be 
Dividends re 


for money which is no longer in the 


business of a 


regarded as income. eived 


own- 


hands, which are 


el s’ 


year to men who do no 
should be taxed. They « 


We should also have : 


levacy tax. 
} , 
enabie 


income. 
These arrangements would 
us to tax the ‘ome from bonds 
of every kind and class. 


— . 
imulations of 


‘* Great acc 
hands 


a 
Rome, and are now 


property in 
downfall of 


few caused the 


the worst curse of 


Xngland. How soon the people ma 
these things, and assert their rights, 
body ll these reforms must 
come it T ere will probably be 

} | , , +] z 1 
a cores i@a ) | 8 ore the peop e 
possession of 


open 


their ri ent the country is 


chts At 


not proceeding or acting upon any ra- 


tional system or method; we are merely 


stumbling, and tumbling, and wallow- 


ing alone. 


‘* What can be done to vive the peo- 


1 , . : 
ple greater advantages in connection with 


a 9% 
journalism : 


_ We hope for electrical printing; for 


such advancements in science and in- 


vention, and such improvements 
chinery, as will make printing so cheap 
that everybody can enjoy the advant 

and opportunities which are now 
possession of the 
There is no 


exclusive very ric 


limit to what science may 


do for us. The earth is made for man, 
and all the powers and elements of nat- 


There is 


ian wants, 


ure are for his use and benefit. 


abundant provision for all hu 


if nature’s rich lized 


by the 


gifts are not monop« 
few to the exclusion and injury 
of the many 

‘* Are there some good and honest men 
who oppose you and your doctrines? ”’ 
The cultivated 


“Oh, yes. men do 
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of convictio 


present Dy the 
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by which they seek to strengthen their 


isses. They 


They all hold ex- 
wrongful rule over the m 
‘the hearts of the people are 


people love jt 


nd optimistic views of 
ly believe that hold that ¢ 


are sages, saints,and alwaysricht;”’ 
? and enthusiastic 


i sincer 
1s- 


pe ior to allsu h 


1 trines, these ip, 


* dor 
arkably clear and 


‘d to the object 


with 


rish these sentiments 


who cit 
I am constantly reminded of 
and even 


expre SS] 


is in vain that we 
protection of the laws. 
y? And where ar 
W he reve! y ul have 
you have 


ad name 


ing’. 
laws 
they 
his heart 
id conscience; 
to submit in or 
392.) 
is the common people 
the rest above 


number that 


benefi- 


that consti- 


notion that there 


in the science 
nt or its practical adminis- tute the bulk of mankind: 
ler are so few in 


oft gvovernme 
tration, which requires peculiar wisdom, that on 
l they are not worth our consideration. ’’ 


(Vol. i. p. 339.) 
‘* You should therefore respect your 


or culture superior to that possessed by 
the mass of the people, is a fiction, an 
invention of the ressors of the people, 





Our tri 
alth 


ot we 


Si 
Sincere 


haus appre 


and culture 


sentially different from 


ple.” 


- 
belonging 


ing inspired by 


principle s 


people. 


1 hey alway s s 


be- 
be 


} 


motives, pa and 


those of the 


ssions, 
‘ae : 
entirely unlike 


They think that the cireum- 


Di magogy. [ Ci 


‘tober, 


found in the science 
which are held by thi she of ir 
pie, and propags 


Phey expect ‘a 


peo- 
teachers. 


millennium universal 


og age, un- 


plenty and happiness, a 


der the dominion of science, No im- 


aginable invention for producing food, 
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is they 


oppressed the peo- 


of believers in 


these 

mvinced that if the peo- 
} 7 
thwarted and op- 

} 


which would en- 


ll their 
is kept out of their 


wrongs by 


hands, or it ffect neutralized by the 


machinatic the money power, then 


the masses will rise in their might, and 


crush at once the system which is the 


source of their adversity. Most of them 


495 


in view 
may nec- 


ition f the 


would 


they have yet re 


ers and lea 


Some of 


al doctrine 

people, for 

friends, is but the ol 
dichan sak ‘ 


accompany 
it, the doc 
of the ma 
in the divi: 
Ww 

witnessing development, 
democratic rovernment 
doctrine tha 
majority —can do 
people are always 
and incorruptible, an 
dom adequate for eve ry em 
dering injustice ind serio 
under their 


possib e 


doctrine of the divine right of a 


sway. 


class, and its supernatural equipment 


with all needed virtues, is a ert and 
} ] 


} . 1 . 
Darbdarous conception, belonging 


rally to the prehistoric or savage condi- 





Si neere 


which it had its 


Y 
) } 


probabl 
human ri | 
be right. 1e per ] t » Ina pling pl ctior the 
day, they must ofter » been wrong markets of the world, and in so directing 


in the past, for they have changed their the labor of multitudes of men and the 
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Sincere 


are 
ssive 


and 


Dé ople 


ltal- 
alth 


“(ii 
ais- 


the 


of unnecessary 


: treasury. 
laborers of mu- 

form 
lishonest ippropriations for im- 
XLIV. —NO. 264. 32 


nicipa 


and 
VOL. 


are 


or deep for us. 
ible to believe 


, ‘ 
r our happ 


is pervaded 


and omnipote1 
tter of « x peric nee and 


is measureless pain in the world 


‘ruelty, hideous and uncompen 
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io tar mol il as vet bee 
this ntry to show them h 
friends in rejecting and den 1 cult wrong, and teach them whateve 


damenta 


we. They might “ood by exposin 


what is crud | their guidance: 


cal in what co by the name of culture, patic nee show 

and by expres ing their ise of the need 1 

of something bette f the working learn more rapidly, are 

people would thouchtfi y try to under wrong-headed, ete. What is 

stand what is defective in the education after all, of the culture which jualifies 
of their class, and would give their coun- us to dispute learnedly regarding the 


trymen their judgment regarding what chief social and political tend 3 of 


is most needed for the equipment of their the people of ancient Greece and Rome 





Sincere 


necessit 


by the ir 


that 
no power ish such relations 


them as w them to influet 


a few months a 
for 
be- 


coun- 


measures 


understanding 


t classes in our 


1¢ ation, by those who be- 


} 


, OL small, 
‘culation 


low - priced for ci 


newspapers 


nen, there were « mphat- 


among workin 
i journa 


from prominent list 
that 


with the life and wants of operatives 


prot sts 


ic 


who assured me a newspaper deal- 


ing ’ 
if edited 
and cultivated people, would certainly 


by capitalists, manufacturers, 


fail of influence among the class whom 


it 


Demagoqy. 


would be designe 


‘eason that their ine 


verything bearing 


‘ecognize 


we should 1 


s have devote 


person 


remarkable zeal, ene: 


the propagation and incu 


opinions and sentiments 


maining feature in the ma 


tire absence of corresponding 


activity on the part of thos 


fee] 


reel most interest in pre serving 


tending whatever is valual 
ot 
tion, this want of coé 


he 


convictions, 


s our civilization 


sult 


etiort ior t 


rect 
own 


} 1.13 * 
who velleve In pro] er 


in the value and necess 
tional vovernment, is the 


tor our country. 


are seriously imperiled, not 


ideas of the working class, 
ry the or neral oper ition of disinte G 
ing influences in our society, and | 
better training and princip! 
and higher el 


of our population. The dainty and 


want of 
iaracter, among all class 


ulous tone of many who should be am 
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Un Lynn Terrace. 


yur time earnest, 


niuences 


ON LYNN TERRACE. 


ALL day to watch the bli 

All night to hear it plunging on 
In this sea-dream such draughts of 
I cannot ask for more. 





On Lynn Terrace. 


Behind me lie the idle life and vain, 
The task unfinished, and the weary hours; 
That lone wave bears me softly back to Spain 
i 


' 


And the Alhambra’s towe1 


in Andalusian pass 


ule-bells jingling on the height; 


inst the dull esparte 


rhe almonds glimmer white. 
rate ve ~nkled xv] 
vatewavs, wrinkied, V 

my fancy, and I wander 
rg ee ‘ 
ible-shadowed, zigzag streets « 


I’ ld’ rst sailors k 


thin sea-haze 
oO ly Calais rise 
» of olden days, 


the pom] 
i 


salutes my eves. 
tle lures me up its stair; 
the red-tiled hamlets shine, 


uugh slits of windows here and tl 


glimpses of the Rhine. 


I linger in green English lanes, 
; irden-plots of rose and heliotrope; 
1d now I face the sudden pelting rains 
On some lone Alpine slope. 
Now at Tangier, among the packed bazaars, 
I saunter, and the merchants at the doors 
Smile, and entice me: here are jewels like stars, 


And curved knives of the Moors; 


Cloths of Damascus, strings of amber dates; 
What would Howadji.. . silver, gold, or stone? 
Prone on the sun-scorched plain outside the cates 
The camels make their moan. 
All this is mine, as I lie dreaming here, 
High on the windy terrace, day by day; 
And mine the children’s laughter, sweet and clear, 


Ringing across the bay. 


For me the clouds; the ships sail by for 1 
For me the petulant sea-gull takes its 
And mine the tender moonrise on the sea, 
And hollow caves of night! 
Thomas Baile | Aldru Ny 
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impulse 
reative thought, 
nan, could be- 


1 impelling 


ears all this sounds 


7 a thing you re ad of in wsthetic 


but never meet with in actual life. 


books, 


Our civilization, with its stereotyped ways 


SONG 


[¢ dete yber, 


BEFORE HIM. 


h 

and 

must be 
shts may at- 


one, and 


One 


emotion 


evation, 
coneentrat nto its warmest 


ull alyrie poem is the 


! 
expression of 


what we adequat 


some 


nmate 


nt, some one 


such 
the inspir- 
led, 


mind, 


Sinele we said 
ne mood 1 be, 


When a 


— whol * unmin 


mood of 


all-absorbing. 


a thought, a sentiment, or an emotion, 


or a situation or an incident possessing 


these characters, has filled, overmaste red, 
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n the vehicle most 


of 


the 


s it is the form words 


( i O! musi le 
yw the 
Visitation 


yn, which, 


adequate utter- 


comes is 
howevs r, 
ww. There may 
n which the 


ojected 


poet 


T tic 
poeti 


» finest. 

a tew 
1 there, 
moment of 
mained in 
ls 


atterw 


ar 
which shall 


oO pertect 


KnOW not 


he one in- 

to ¢ mbo ly 
that embodi- 
hi h has in 
expression 
reason. 


his 


ind 


kinship 


between in- 


tion and outward mel- 
When one ove rmastering 


is a 


ls the soul, there 


vithin which is in 


-is indeed music, 
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music. 


though unuttered And when this 


passes outward into expression, it of ne- 


cessity sec ks to em some 
form of words which shall be musical, the 
nswering 
] 


outward melody of 
] a isical 


to the al 


one 
exciteme! 


tones ot 


poems of the w 


ation has be 


as I h ive air 


pro- 
th the 


] 
human 


dem ind more 


ers, and have 

by men who have reaclu 
The intense orl w, the 
of 


song belong preeminent 


feeling which are the 
th, and 


be 


can seldom in ness 
perpetuated 

ried the b 

hood. 


The wear and te lt 


1 
tue con- 


tual sight of mort ressing home 


tir 
cool down the most ard rlow d abate 
t is that 


of the greatest lyri have done 


strongest impulse. ence 1 


the 
most 
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of them have outlived more. There is 
1e discussion as to the 


which the Scottish national 


1e writers would refer 
, of whom we are told 


melancholy, 


a new, 


e or n dailferent 


usic, 
Some would trace them 
i hich has infil- 

Hich- 
source we 
lies. Others 

‘a scan- 
immigra- 


probabil 


hearts and memories 


iad 


That _ 
natever may 


been ban- 


airs or 


their 
; ig, wild, 
vonderfu ly to the 
lending them- 


ess or gayety, humor, 


manly independence 


“cy] ] 7 +) 
roken lamentation. 


eculiarities distinguish 
of 


If 


knowing nothir 


1: 4 
aelgi 


olves. 


it it 
] the 


musica 


] 
| 
h music are, I 


> 
rown, isvow, 


of Scottish sone there 


the nature of the na- 
to me 


] 
seems to make 


ore | 


er o 


lain and intelli- 
the 


But whatever may have 


treatises I 
have met 


been the o whatever may be the 


characteristic Scottish tunes or 


melodies, tl ling be remembered is 


that in general musical airs are old- 


er than the w of the songs which 


ras 
we now have, 
he 


About the poetry of the oldest songs, 


and were in a great meas- 


ure t inspirers of the words. 
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since I cannot analyze or describe 

ic, let me say a word or two. 
songs I speak of now, not ballads. For 
thouch these two terms are often used 
indiscriminately, I should 


A ba 


an event 


wish to keep 


them dis inct. llad is a poem which 
narrates in a simpl stv lk 


> NO- 


ticing the several incidents of it success- 
ively as they occurred; not ir 


sentiment or reflection, but 


expression. 
I 


by direc t 


other hand, contains little 
ells no tacts, or gives o1 
thinnest possible frame-v 
vith a view to convey some 
vailing sentiment, — one sent 
emotion, 


simple, passionate, 


with intellectualizing or 
7 1] +. 
a compact; 


cht of 
the 


lucent with the li 
emotion, 


Mr. 


song W hen he Says, 


pervading 
true sone. 


true 


! 
tl 
I 


the fe eling, is not detail a, but s 


not said or spouted in rhetor 


yleteness and coherence, but 


T 
I 
ful cushes, in glowing hints, in 
breaks, in warblings not of the 


but of the whole mind.’’ 

As to the history of thes 
only in the last century that 
to think them worth collecting, 
in this century that they have so wht 
trace their age and history. 
few, if any, entire songs of whi 


be su l, in 


e that they existe: 
which we now have them, bef 
ormation. Snatches and fragme 


are of much older date, 


the 


days of Robert Bruce th 


som 


war of independence, whe 


in triumph, — 


** Maidens « 


t Bannockburn.’ 

James I., that wonderful artist, is said, 
besides his graver poems, to have com- 
posed songs in the vernacular which were 
sung by the people; but these have per- 
James V. 
the 


ished, or are now unknown. 


celebrated his adventures among 
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ballad 


ware ol 
might har 
he re r 
ing tor 
Dan 
moon 

dk 


ent 


} 
al We 


Much w 
but 


allowe ad to est 


wie m ) 

he spoil- 
ers. 
After Ramsay’s tir » of Scot- 
tish 
Scotland, 


song spre ranks in 


nd i Thi¢ lodies, 


any ¢ juisite 


both tune and words, wer added to the 


Son 
eurrent stock cuished 


} ) men of 
the time, and especially by lad of 
Lo khart ‘+ fine old 


ies 


what used to call 
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Ruthert 


Ett 


frain, 


of 
ind 


calamity 


when ma 


overwhelmed with ruir 


The so 


they are t 


ner 
thing tow 
how pure 
might be 


These 


rs of t 


to 


rue 


rt our native 


ard 


re 
and 


made 


ladies’ 


Lest 


t] 


Lie oO 


ia 
fining i 
elevated 
the vehic 


songs 


t, 


minstrel 


[¢ det yber, 


e same 
re recent 
wn time, 
est were 
vi pt away. 
lies, while 
and man- 


did 


some- 
showing of 


sentiment it 


we 


re first made 
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appearing in a 
nes and 
David 


ector. 


ancient 
1769 by 

iary and col 
y, this publica- 
: I 

er epoch in 


Herd pre- 
r the past, 
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ship, in sentiment, in tone, in language, 
they are the und property 


of educated men 


and high-born 
Seotland’s 


the people. 
I i 


some of 


to the 





lesultory; 
the evil habits to 1 


1 
ed; we may allow that 


1 ° ©. 24 
collections with weekly carg 


Song be fore Him. 


[¢ ctober, 


ist have ‘** degene a slavish 
labor, i 2g 


which no genius could support. 
ll +] 1} : 
All LhISs May well Ve LYTi 


we cannot but feel that | 


nd yet 


by his own native instinct 


circumstancs 
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melody i mind to kindle his emotion 


and re the rhythm of his words. 
Sometime cot an old woman to hum 
the tur t him; 


sometimes the village 
music crape it on his fiddle, or a 

it on his oftener 
o it 


» wild. 


piper 1 bagpipe; 


his ow ife to sin aloud to him, with 


her wo And so his songs are 


not, il 


they 1 


nodern ones, set to music: 


elves music, conceived in 


f music, rising out of it, 

instinct to their last syl- 
he essential melody that was 
have effected little, if he 
sed a large backeround of 
upon; a broad and deep 
it and feeline to turn to 
ire largely receptive of all 
influences from man and 


vorld; 


nany-sided sympathy with 


most tender sensibil- 
hes; passionate, headlong 
these forces acting from 
‘ouch an intelleet the most 
time, and driving it home 
ceht to the very core 

* was his 

is Burns 

must be 

that it 

charmed; 

nent it is allowed to pre- 

ing, the sone is killed. 

d perfect intermin- 

and emotion, the strong 
izh the prevailing mel- 

s Burns’s sones what they 
ct the world has seen. 

er Burns was in this, that 
ture, his birth, and all 

s conspired to fix his in- 
ry and permanent af- 


ut fund imental relations 


en have always with 


social conventions 
ich are here in 
» next veneration. 
*than Moore or 
writers of society 
Burns had 


which is 


r song 
civilization! 


primary anite, 


ik move while anything on 
earth 1 steadfast. 
Consid 


rfect naturalness, 
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Song hy fore Him. 
the entire spontaneity, of his singing. It 
gushes from him as easily, as clearly, as 
does. In 


sunnily, as 


the sky-lark’s song 
this he surpasses : ym: pos- 
ers In 


ll other song c 


truth, when he is at his best, 


and his soul is really filled with his sub- 
ject, it is not composing at all; the word 


He sings be- 


cause he cannot help singing, 


is not applicable to him. 


pec 


his heart is full, and could not otherwise 
relieve itself of its burden. 


Cons that 


primary emotions, the fundamental 


ider, again, while it 


permanent relations and situatio 
man nature, with which he d 
songs, how great is the variety o 


moods and f elings, how large 


of them, to which he has giver 
One emotion with him, no doubt, i 


And it must be 


owned that he does harp on this strin 


amount, — that of love. 


to weariness, that he does drive the am- 


atory muse to death. 
over his songs, we 
for his peace for 
faction, he had touched this 
As Sir Walter says, “ Tl 


is evidence enough that even the genius 


As our ¢ ye ranges 
could wish that, both 
own and our satis- 
note more 
sparingly. 
of Burns could not support him in the 
monotonous task of writing love verses 
on heaving bosoms and sparkling eyes, 
and twisting them into such rhythmical 


form as might suit Scotch reels, ports, 


and strathspeys. 
Yet, 


ly serious, how many phases of this 


allowing all this, when he was 
real 
words 


emotion has he rendered into 


which have long since become a part of 
What husband ever 


breathed to his absent wife words 


the mother toneue! 
more 
natural and beautiful than those in 


‘Of a’ the airts the 


Then, 


hearted love mingle itself with the sights 


b 


Winds can 


when did blighted and broken- 


and sounds of nature more touchingly 


than in 


Andis 
Where is that 


pointed humor and drollery can com- 


the wooing match for 


pare with that of Duncar 


“* Meo 


Gray, when 


was deaf as Ailsa Craig,’’ and 
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linn! ”? living Scottish writer has said of it, 
humor ‘* As long as there i ] 
Many 


felici- 


besides thos¢ 


which he 


But b 
paramount 
moods h 
simple r,¢ sic r 
pose than such ¢ 
acquaintance be Tt 
has done it ? There is about this song 
' , 
almost a biblical character, such as we 
find in the words of Naomi, or of one of | 1und os, hese from 
the old Hebrew patriarchs. For, as has thir tot y represent him at his best, 
been said, the whole inevitable essential at the hie t flo nark is singing 


conditions of human life, the whole of power. They are pert ntiment, 


its plain, natural joys and sorrows, are perfect in form. Amid e much that 
] 


described, often only assumed, in the Old was sad and rt-depressing in his later 
Testament as they are described nowhere years, the making of these sones was his 


else. In songs like Auld Lane Syne comfort an light. Besides the solace 


Burns has approached nearer to this he had in the ise of his vers, 


biblical character than any other poet [ found some atisfaction 

know. Again, if wild revelry or bac- that he was doing something 

chaneal joy is to find a voice in song, for the waste of the great gifts with which 
where else has it found one to compare he had been entrusted. Of these three 
with that of ‘‘ Willie brewed a peck o’? hundred songs some were founded on 
maut?’’ Certainly notin the “Nune est old words, which he took, retouched, or 
bibendum ” of Horace. The heroie chord, recast; sometimes an old verse or line 
too, Burns has touched with a powerful served as the hint, whence he struck off 


? 


hand in ** Scots, wha hae.’? Thegreat- an original song, far better than the lost 





w words 
to some 
tive pas- 
wular dialect. 


them contains some 


r, some del- 
which 
it his 
credit 


1toO1lng 


power, 


onl 


in 
l of their 


tunes he 
unworthy 
to verses, 
nposing. 


Thom- 


and 


something 


inestimable 


of Scottish 
p ar arried to a 
and charac- 
the best old 
in the 


Absolute 


quali its 
teristics which we find in 
Scottish preeminently 
(1.) 


ithfulness to the 


best song Burns, are: 


truthfulness: ti 
Tact 


creat 
ts of life; truthfulness also to the sing- 
er’s own feelings,— what we call sincerity. 


2.) Perfect n 


itself it 


turalness. The feeling 
a form and language 
poet to 


Chis is what Pitt noted when 


embodi Ss 


as natural to the its song is 


the bird. 


he said that no verse since Shakespeare’s 


as 


‘** has so much the appearance of coming 
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nture 
spon- 


14 
snake- 


haps but another 
: . 
you nave in 


neuage of 


fined, but project 
clow of feeling. baie 


] tir 


his native Scottis el 


B 


miu h. 


one has ever used like 


I know not how 
I 


roads nin 


80 Tha 


power ot 


which but for 


manner, t 
: 1) 

informed all these with such a 
adth of catholic 


every emotion which hx 


hum in 


} 
the perman 
the E 


Seottish song, 


came 


wherever rlish tone 


I have 
in Burns. I might have ¢ 


said that he gave to the song 


a dignity before 
became a trumpet ir 
| 
he blew soul-animating strain 


any other form of poetry or of ] 


lays hold of the heart, — which 


which so 
» dee p and is remen 
Although no singer 


Scotland 


penetrates s 
s0 long ? 
Burns has arisen in 
tin, yet in the gven- 

his 
country gained a new impetus from what 
he had done for it. Tannahill, the Et- 
trick Shepherd, Walter 


Nairn, Hugh Ainslie, and many more 


day, or will arise ag: 


l 


I 
eration which followed him song it 


Scott, Lady 


contributed some new treasure to swell 





itiment 
} nal ] 


land philosop] 
| 

ile, perhay 

| 


iich he has 


often the same yple wi 
Bibles most whose memori 


oreatest store-houses of 


melodies. As a modern 
awhile tl 
mountains and the moors, not 


“They sar 
that of The psalms of David and 
But there is another side Lady 

on which Scottish song is limited, which 


the son 
1 ’ 
the schools. 


relig- 


Nairn, who was a devoutly 
ious person, and yet loved 


it is not so easy to explain 


her coun- 


It is this: try’ igs, and felt how much there was 


s r 
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not dire tly re livi us, 
the kingdom 
the 

Th 


1 were 


fy 
irom 


ial oO 
is fain to remove 
ne strain, 


Chie 


emain to prove how 


Gallatin. 


of 


istianity is the venuine 


tish son how Ca 
om true human 


spiritual 


s teacher 


I shal 


ith siehts 
‘ships which 
heir simplicity and 
s. I 

4 


he sober, con 


to reach the 


1 emotior 
retired, 
we de- 
edifice, 

t di- 

around 

ibbath morn, we beheld issuing 
len its little trai 


every glen ain wor- 


ALBERT 


It is prot 
the histor 


who h is 


ily impossible to discover in 
of this country any statesman 
ett be ] i ie 
poorly proy 
fluence 


1 him a reputation so 
portioned to his ability and in- 
is has Albert Gallatin. Why this 


why he appears as little more than 


IS sO; 


a name, an almost impersonal exponent 

of certain political measures; 
I 

alone, among all the 


be 


warm 


why he 


men of his time, can 


mentioned without awakening any 
sentiment of liking or aversion; 


why we can agree with him without sym- 
i/bert 
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lipers coming up to the congregation 
Lord’s house, 


thers 


which the 
In 
assembled 

the ntiful 
] vl ore d the porter 


round 
f their fa 


place 


reposed. sO 


: 
he people un- 
where ye of 


South would not have 


a root pl 


gate; but under that roof the 
} 


a san 


of your 


people sat an g¢ their Maker’s praise 
‘tuning their hearts, by f 


] ) 


ar the noblest 


aim,’ and the 
he 


and poured it 
ScoMm of Cl 


God t simpk 


men 

the ir 
the 
panion, rejoiced to « 


bbath, 


were 


shepherd’s ser 


at his 


ome 
was a Sal a Sabbath of 


Yes, 


would 


were the people stupid ? 
ited 


s, they cared not f 


an -OX« citizen 

pid; that i 

for pl: 
I 


but they cared for their wives 


ments, ivs, routs, or 


Sse 


children, their laws, their religion, 

ind they sane their own 

te gae ; ‘ 
own 


nat 
which 


Imagine 


| com} 


to be server 


an 


them we citizens have 


songs and melodies, too, for we 


make none ourselves.”’ 


AC 


J. ¢ 


ALLATIN:! 


pathy, and disagree with him wit 


mity, becomes apparent from thi 
of the man now furnished by this 
raphy. Not especially attractive in 
he remains singulat ly uninteresting si 
his death. A chapter, much too long, in 


Mr. Adams’s book concerning his youth 
fails to introduce 
light. : 
the best social position, an excellent ed- 
ucation, and a family only too kind could 


him in an agreeable 


joving every advantage which 


cive, he yet chose at an early ave to run 


Henry 
B 


Ab 


Lippincott 


ams. Three volumes. 


Philadelphia: J 
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away. This venture, if not altogether 


without t, was at least devoid of 


He was 
l but, as is 


soon ashamed of it; 


reakish habit 


h circumstances, he visited the pun- 


yf poor human nature 


in suc 


ishment for his f y upon the relatives 


} ° . } 
mm he had injured rather than 


himself, neglecting to send the simplest 


upon 


mation concer! fortunes to 


} 
who never c manifest a 


of warmth which we 


find in him was sh towards his 


cond wife, who made 


oth- 


rast to Ham- 


n this respect, so many 
, he offers a strikir 


with whom 


In less than 
n New York, Ham- 


warmer friends 


People met 
h much temperaten 
hatred. In 


. } 1] 1 tl 
lon he seldom Seu 1Odt 


tion and in 
+t 


ts of abuse tor 


which his contem- 


s must have ransacked 
1d synonym DOOKS; 


ijoyed an exceptic freedom from 


the more scurrilous personalities then in 


wae . 
vorcue. His bitter enemies were never 


his opponents in the opposite party, but 


a pitiful faction of spoils-seekers, who 
strugcled to crawl up from the bottom 


of his own party by planting their teeth 


in those above them; men like Giles and 
Duane, whose hostility followed all up- 
right and able men without distinction 


of political creed. 


Gallatin. 


[ October, 


If a public man would escape obscu- 


ritv, enemies are perhaps no less essen- 


tial to him than friends. Gallatin’s de- 
ficiency in both is also partly attributable 
to the fact that became thor- 
He was 
end. He 


ates as 


he never 


oughly an American. cosmo- 


politan to the 
the United 


never served 


one ot her own 
sons, nor embarked in party conflicts : 

in a family quarrel. His regard for the 
new country was rather of the head than 


of the heart 


in political 


He saw in it a field where- 


ind social theories which he 
believed in were like lv to h ive a chance 


Had 


here and reappeared with better promise 


this chance diminished 


, 
ot trial 


‘ Ise whe re, he 
little homesickness in pursuit of bis will- 


His 


federalists was by no means that hearty 


would have migrated with 


o’-the-wisp. feeling towards the 


! tiveness which would 
have induced Mr. Jefferson to play Cain 
to Mr. Adams’s 


liked Hamilton as 


Abel; he simply dis- 
a man wh 


d erroneous doctrines, disagree ably 


o had em- 
| 


avonisti to his own sounder theories 


for the polit cal de velopment and hap- 


Even Mr. Adams’s 


deliberate, instinct 


piness of mankind. 

p! tise 18 meas red, 
; ] + . ] +} 

re vital warmth; surely there 


tin a hero, concern- 


» whom so exhaustive a study, devel- 


minute a biogra- 
flame of 


oped into so long and 
phy, fails to nourish some sm ill 
partisanship. 


In July, 


years of ave, Gallatin landed at Glouces- 


1780, being then nineteen 


fort- 


It provokes a smile to see th 


eking lad turn his face to the east- 


ward eve 


\ ’ 
inn, 


from the extremity of Cape 
lly make his 


and actua 


Machias. 


long, that he had not been happy in 


way to 
But becoming convinced, ere- 
this choice of a neighborhood, he final- 
ly made his home in Western P* nnsyl- 
Vania. Here he began his public career, 
at first hardly under auspicious stars. In 
1790 he entered the state legislature, and 
rendered such cood service there for three 
years that a federalist majority was con- 
tent to elect him United States senator. 
Party divisions were then embryotic, al- 
non-existent. 


most But unfortunately 


for him, at this juncture the whisky re- 
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it in the western counties 
Mr. Adams seek | 
ro in this diseraceful 

] 


on 
KS to paliate 


iwful 
it his chief func- 


nselor 


au- 


oO 


how- 


» com- 


] } 
olent men could 


vith hi 


neress 


was 
1 of 


cround of 


not having 
him 
lled the 


h »wever, 


fer 


neth the 


was permitted 


t, and 
‘date 
long be- 
d that 
thought 
compel 
1 to fear 


) agitator, 
} 
revolut 


that the 


absur 


disaffected ionist. 
wmidable 


da 


amendment 


act 


y 
l 


very con- 


concerning Cciti- 


designed to render 


zenship, expressly 


him ineligible. But as they saw him 


always maintain a cool and even temper 
the hottest conflic ts, tl 


in 1ey soon came 


to treat him with a personal courtesy 
quite noteworthy in comparison with the 
flagellations dealt to of his 


out some 


more offensive coadjutors. 


Gallatin. 


Gallatin’s career in 
179 
niscences of this per 


with a 


ed from 5 to 


with ion 
more j icial 


tainly viect of s« 
I should have 


lead with such 
Giles, 


peen a 


coad 


Livineston, a 


that when deprived o 


of the two fi 
withdrawn in 1798 
tend 
tal 
Griswold, 
Otis, Smit 


even J. 


sistance 


, 
on equal terms 


1 
lected in th 
Bayar I 


Sit 


nts col 


ore 


Mai sh ill. 


| and 


e oquence, 


of 


ha 


iking 


of 


obst spe 


I 
cuage with a very | 
My 


investig ition, 


Lcie 


advantages cons 
habits 
of t 


more 


knowledge 


ough 


liscussion, and 


( 


information, due to 


tition, to 


which 
ss of apprehe 

” This w: 
of | G 


iimseil 5 


] 
jual 


ju even 


ng his own pow 


weighi 


his abilities with 


It shoul 


oppone nts. 


that his own party wi 


al 


liamentary talent, 


1801. 


temper: 


to the del 


those 


5 1 5 


Congress extend- 
His own remi- 
iod 


oddly 


wre expressed 
commingled 


““ Tt is cer- 


‘lf-eratulation that 


take the 
utors as Madison, 
nd Nicholas, 


f the 


1] 
llowed t 


and 
pows ri 


d 


rst, who h 


, | was al 


the hos 


e tedera 


with 


larpe r, Goo 
aves, Dana, 


t I 


to 


was dest 


dl 


in 


surmount 


a foreign lan- 
vad pronun iation. 
isted in lal 
of anal 
he 


extensive 


subjects under 


ex¢ ellent t 
I 


nsion and a 


an arly 


think may add 


sound 
is not an uniair es- 


ullatin’s cool he: 


task of 
and comparing 


ind 


said 


icate 
ers, 
of his rivals 
1, however, be 
is ve 


id 


ry poor in par- 


he would have 


he ld by no means so exalted a posi ion 


amid the 
} 


unusually able array of debat- 


ers on the federal side. 


U; on the road to m 


tions of Gallatin’s li 


a brief paragraph t 
career. Itb 
had been ratified, 
seeking |] 
5S ft 
ct 


fusing to enac 


an jus 
part 
the 
for its fulfillment, thu 
dangerous constitutic 
cerning the power oO 
—a question only la 
by 


finally settled the 


ing 
course sustained the 
representatives in arg 


yracticé 


ic 


the Alaska treaty. 


ore interesting por- 


we can give but 


fe 
) hi 
t after Jay’s treaty 
hich he found 


illy to annul by re- 


s rressional 


his 


vislation necessary 
s raising a nice and 
mal question con- 
f the lower house, 
tely, if indeed yet, 
» debates concern- 
Mr. Gallatin of 
» authority of the 
uments of much in- 


enuity, if not so utterly unanswerable as 





course dese 


lished 


‘retary ot! 
rative of the tw 
bency is an inter instr 
At this 
1 theories, of 


exalted 


ind 
1 aimost 


tale, pointed w 
time he cher- 


a min- 


pressing, moral. 


ished many 
gled political and social character, which 





dis whi 
the United States, bore in- 


few would 
read the 


proposed 
sults with a meekness which 
Nor can one 


wish to e1 


All 


polities 


Ww 


reed 
] 


b 


ison he rounm 
n and 
ived to demand 


} 


which h 


} 


ive 


\ arl 


more uf 
containe 


he 


wy 


96 


n 


vigor- 
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ously opposed 


for | 


a modest appropriation 


yuil three frivates ; 


al 


plans 
antipathy 


oad, 


} , 

ot such employm 
1 the 

the 


ard expended 


tiating 


nr, 
i 


principle 
unconst 
tional, 
formed the 
ternal Lmprove 
American 
ither fic] 


void neither of 


an 


wa 
d 


honest 


ne 


fixed 


| 
I 


ne st ries of 


perseverance. t 


Only 


] 
Ly 


conti 


amused hers 
hic h 


» do. 


ture 


te sting 


the 


an 
theories 


series. 


him- 


inet. s 


ances uy 


sedi- t 


and 


ever 


mos 


instruction. 
N 
their powel! to achieve t 


Gallat 


either Jefferson nor Gallati 


| ] 


pur pos 


rary 
] 


et 


in in at the 


treasury departu ent was where he 
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lImost 
ww his he ro, te 
itin finance was 


nave 


treasury depa 
tem, upon an 
tire public ind 
national, of 
revenue; 

of « 
When 


Istoms- 
Gallatin 


been performed wT 


The na- 


lieved 


power of origi 


nation Was no ionger n 
tional debt was in simple shape, re 
I 
" oe 9 
from all political embarrassments as 


as from all 


financial complications, 
machinery of the treasury was incapa- 
é d i 


ble of improvement, as has been shown 


in the long series of years which have 


elapsed without bri 
change; the fax s\ 

and if not 
least no 


ving su 


alt we 

was at 
en ever since. Real 
Gallatin had to do was wl 
men have to do, namely, 
the outgo did not exeeed 


and try to lay aside something ey 


Gallatin. 


minis 


Improv 


year towards paying outstanding notes 


With the coun 


try-prosperous and the yield from the 


and borrowed capital. 


reasing 


Indeed 


taxes steadily and rapidly inc 


this was no very dillicult task. 


less, than 


’ Was al 


[ Yetober, 


hat he co ild 


} 
ther all those ex- 


hich he had so long 


establishing. 


rtain- 
noblest 
“l by Mr. 
d, resolute 
10st moment and to the 
Yet, quite in accord 
r ce stiny, the ve *y EXct l- 
ninistration of 
ost cone) 
vio Is attac ks 
of Ilamilton 
co i] i 


ements he 


bent upon 


X]} cted to 


tion int 


ernment. 


ceipts, 
t 
} } I 
¢ annual surplus for 


But it was bee 
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Tn 
he 


found that the treasury could not be bet- 


could not prevent from increasing. 


a word, as secretary of the treasury, 


ter managed than it had been by his pred- 
ecessors, and learned that the assaults, 
doubtless made | 


honestly xy him, had 


wholly unjust, —that he had re- 


been 
quired impossibilities, and had quarreled 
with the inevitable. 


Patient persistence will have its re- 


ward, and in the seventh year of his see- 
re taryship Gallatin had the ple asure of 
seeing all the national debt which had be- 
come pay ible actually paid, and a hand- 
some surplus accumulating in his coffers, 
more than to discharge the 
should Under 
with a cheerful in- 


for the long-che rished hostil- 


promisi 1” 
balance as it mature. 
these circumstances, 
difference 
towards in- 


ity of the democratic party 


} 


ternal improvements, he began to map 


out a system of s ich enterprises, com- 
prehensive ind costly enough to startle 
even this generation, apparently resolved 
that, whe 


pleased or not, his canals and great na- 


her Jefferson and the rest were 


tional roads should be built. But these 


fascinating dreams of practical improve- 


ment, so dear to a mind like Gallatin’s, 


were destined to be speedily dissipated. 

The nation suddenly found itself spin- 
° ° 1 % 7 

ning rapidly down the which 


vrooves 
ended DY precipitating it into the misera- 
ble conflict of 1812. that 


. ‘ee — 
this progress definitely and visibly b 


From the time 


van 
Gallatin appears ill at ease and waver- 
like one treading among unfamiliar 


surroundings 


ing, 


and uncertain as to his 


path. At first, with an honorable spir- 
it of 


seemingty 


indignation, he anticipated war, 


without erave regret, sinking 


for the moment any sense of disappoint- 
ment at the failure of his plans in his 
natural wrath at the outrageous wrongs 
heaped with such insult and contumely 
upon the country. It appealed direct- 
ly to his feelings to see England pursu- 


ing a deliberate, relentless, and well-de- 
vised scheme for utterly banishing from 
the face of the seas the prosperous com- 
United States. Ie 


garded his surplus with supreme pleasure 


merce of the re- 


as he thought what a start it would give 


the country in a costly conflict. But 
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the 


war, he 


when an embargo became party 


measure in place of was less 


gratified. This was playing too much 
into the adversary’s hand. It impover- 
ished the people; worse still, it cut down 
the income of the treasury in a doleful 
He that at least it 


should be made a temporary measure, to 


manner. advocated 


be followed, if not effectual in a short 
But 


permitted to prevail 


time, by war. his advice was not 
ite ‘ 

Che embargo soon 
appeared to be destined to indef 


ration, and threatened to be 
In the 


ly-cherished su plus 


normal condition of the country 


mean time his dear 


rapidly disappeared, frittered away in 
a hundred petty and foolish din 
by measures which the democr 
] 


scribed 


its 


is preparatory and military, 


of which the futility was only too ippar- 


Non-intercourse followed embargo, 


ent. 


another, 


as 


a step from one blunder to 
I] 


Mr. fell into helple 
He had changed from his warlike 
temper to a more pacific disposition, 
that the could 


not stand the drain of military expen 


and Gallatin ss de- 


spair. 
through dread treasury 
iture. But now, influenced by the creater 
dread of 
his earlier frame of 


national ruin, he reverted to 
mind, and seeming 
to regard war as ultimately inevitable he 


became eager to see it precipitated at 


he earliest day possil ¢ to the 
hings as 


pre sent wretched condition of 


time as might be for crowing 


short a 


still worse before the crisis should come. 
Thus bent upon aiding the war party, 
llatin 
life. 


He sent in a disingenuous report to Con- 


and for once losing his head, Ga 
committed the great error of hi 
gress, based upon the assumed accuracy 
of the military and naval estimates in 
the event of hostilities, and designed to 
show that the probable cost of war could 
be met by the regular income from pres- 


] 


ent taxes, aided by loans, and wi hout 


an increase of taxation. He did not say, 
what he well knew, that the military and 
naval estimates were grossly below the 


truth, and that the interest on the loans 


would inevitably necessitate a larger in- 
Mr. Adams elosses this over as 
an But 


hero, as elsewhere depicted in his book, 


come. 


unfortunate inadvertence. his 
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and in truth one cannot 

t, having seen Gallatin 

ater, financier, and diplo- 

mate, with distinction in each depart- 

te rly did he ment, the meed of highest pl tise must be 

enormous awarded to hi in his latest character. 

utterly lie | yon Th *XCraordainary and un xplaina ] ep- 

promises of his report, and gave to his : nected with this mission con- 
detractors weapons which y used, and ‘cerns Mr. atin’s behavior when he 
fortunately could no I blamed r learned tf ne Ww if non-confirmation 
with terrible effe is appointment on the ground of his 

muuld hardly have | erate- olding a cabinet oflic This contin- 


Gallatin ; til i > and ov; inal ‘ipated l 


when his views were ) I had refused to consider, and had 


] + ; t ] . rm ; 
aimost unitorn oul l al. ea, t I il ‘ rture, tol 


n the 
igning 

nom- 

d ; " turning 
home t il rei ry. Indeed, 
how | r te hnically vo ol the 
treasury a conundrum which Mr. 

Adam 1er solves nor admits to be 

treat were appointed, with : insoluble, but passes over in a silence 
Litoue ther discreet. uti only le r| is neg than the transac tion 
\ y doubt % the itself. All hat is known is that Gal- 

tin never resigned and was never form- 


of appointin 


supposed t ) tatr ; ull} missed, but that, in the lancuage 
ralist prec t « at ; i 1 ind successor in the otlice, 
| soon ** became nece ssary 

improbably, o treat » treasury department as va- 

party alone been con- ant.’? A successor was appointed; Mr. 

. Gallatin, this so ob- allatin, in a queer way, as it were slid 

orestalled their t, and, being out, was again nominat- 

me to- “l and at once confirmed as commis- 


enemies sioner. rhen, rejoining his colleagues, 
he coneluded negotiations wherein un- 

equal 1 difl ulty was crowned th as- 

for them, with the aid of more ree tonishing success, and achieved, in our 

yppone nts of the administ: ition, to opinion, the oreatest feat of his life. 

do so. Their evident design was to oust From this time forth there is little of 
him from the tr asury, and they saw that espe cial interest to note in his career. 
the chances were that these tactics would His chief remaining function was, in 
accomplish this purpose spite of his old antipathy to diplomatie 
By the time, however, that informa- missions and of his quondam contempt 
tion of the failure to confirm could reach for commercial treaties, to reside in Eu 
Europe, the negotiations were already rope as the diplomatic representative 
well advanced, and the country had had F the United States at various courts, 
the benefit of Mr. Gallatin’s services in where, as it happened, he found himself 
spite of the hostility of the Smiths and chiefly engaged in arranging treaties of 


Duane. Very valuable indeed those commerce. It was probably neither the 
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least hi ppy part 
d for 
e; he mingled in soci- 


I 
was admirably fitt 
uld hardly 
that which he en- 
countered on this side of the water. He 
ly 1 l isit Gene 


Lit finally 
ing himsel 
s and ethnolowic 
ng tot ike an 


fF 


reward of 


irs. 
found in a 


no long- 


to our tore- 


with Mr. 
| scope and 
kuestionably a very 


students of Amer- 


ch and 


SOCIALISM 


ce that in 


and sub- 


where order 
1 proverbi il, socialism, 


the ordinary mind the 


excesst French Revolution are 


issociated, could ever 


most i 


rise to the height of a strong party, and 


assume which for solidity 
and thé prospect of continuation and 
growth have equaled in no other 


country. ‘e are two main causes of 
this strenet irst, the condition of the 


German , on xecount of natural 


and social causes, one of hardship; and, 
next, the German nature is made up of 


feeling to a greater degree than any 
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federalist and democratic partisans alike 


is the 


to be 


almost judicial in tone. It 


cift of a student to students It was 


probably intended to bear this character, 
addressed 


and not to be to the FET ral 


reader; for not even the partiality of 

Mr. Adams 

save persons exceptionally 
American hist 


faithfully nearly seven hun 


pages about Mr. Gallatin 


biographer could induce 
] 
expect any 


interested in 


just proportion between s 


phy and the time which 


even of 


literary and _ hist 
P< 


can devote to the care¢ 


dividual, jue tionably of 
tance. The opening Pp rtion of 
is tedious; but of the rest this « 
that it is too ela 


ch too large 


said, only 


this frankly, because we 
Mr. Av 


KNOW i¢ 


eret that a writer of 


and exhaustive 


our national history shoul 
’ 
"“AVCILY 

not unfair! 


. « 1] 
his work too well. 


N GERMANY. 


other European character, 
roused 


ions of per- 
i 


deep and solid, which, wl 


philanthropy or from convic 


sonal injustice, is not turned to 


or that by some slight accident 


case in French character, but 


philanthropist to the end in his plans for 
assistance; and the heavy, stolid, deep 
nature of the laborer keeps him consistent 
in his opposition to a condition of sox iety 
which his leaders tell him is the cause of 
The German ] iborer, 


his misfortunes. 
, and educated phi- 


think 


a cure 


then, is discontent 
lanthropists, in sympathy with him, 
that in socialism they have found 
for his hard condition, — a condition de- 
pending primarily on backwardness in 


industries and the poverty of the Ger- 
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man soil, ich, ugh fertile i : 36 had between 400 and 
sestte. te r of the whele 
om ; number, 3.29 per cent. 
steriie.* 28 had over 900 thalers, or 
ft whole number, 1.80 per cent 
» population of Prussia only 
ver $675 a year; while 
993 people, or over 96 per 
whole population, not one 
income over S150. No 
xists of a nation’s standard 
s consumption of sugar, 


many is the lowest of the 


an nations, Russia ex- 


at the position of the 


iy one who has trav- 


one win- 

are hardly 

share them with 

There are many huts con- 

one room, with damp earth 

nd not more than fifteen feet 
‘e two families dwell; where 


wir Wives: where young and 


old of both sexes are thrown t ret he rs 
. . 


odesty can furnish no barrier to 
f 


fine feelings, if any could arise, 


are crushed by hard surroundings. There 


is a look of dejection on most faces, 
JOU ,000 while the women especially seem utterly 

and of downeast. One feels that here are the 

27. *cent., descend: of those who for hundreds 

ome less th 200 lers, O1 ye } been underlings, in whom 
which the ind their f lilies could live. habits of submission and obedience have 
To place the whole in ibular form, it | so thoroughly grounded that all 


stood i Db ne to the last. Sut there is 
also a stol strength here, that, when 

once roused, knows no retreat. 
Dr. Von Goltz, in 1864, publi 1 at 
Berlin a work on the peasants of North- 
east Gi ny. As domain administra- 
,dvantage in agriculture when 
compare with a country like England, since, on 
accou of th umsiness of implements and the 
lack of labor , machinery in German agricult- 
ure, more time is expended on an acre than in En- 
— giand In manufactu g, Germany is: he same 
tremes iB ri l 4 y W 3 disadvantage rhe division of labor has proceeded 
n Wirt erg in 1 1m fruit 21. there but it the use of machinery is back- 
bushels he we al ave f Great ritain t ward, ok hion rvatism is stil vertul 
England 1ich is far hig for the last t in indust the uctions of the laborer are 

is placed ¢ f I twenty t >t rt Us corresp 


But Germar y 
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Prussia, it was for 


his 


account as 


interest 
to furnish as favorable an 
poss Dl 
wonmd 
In the d 


States, ** the 


while his optimistic tendencies 
the same 
Waldau, 
condition is neither better 
other 


that the 


id him in direction. 


main of where, he 


an in parts of the 


ound peasants gen- 


ked by threes, —a man, his 


as- 


rown-up child or hired 


he combined wages of these 


wed in summer twenty-six 
vinter twenty-three cents. 


he head of the family re- 
lot of land, a pi 


‘on Goltz estimat 
third 


must be pai 1, the 


assistant 


d amount 


the family is $1: 


is not sufficient for the 


want 


s of healthy life. 
ilculated that $225 at least 


properly to support such a 


such a state of feudalism, the 
condition of the peasant cap 
alleviated by the cenerosity 
‘or proprietor. The latter 
let his dependents starve, 


juently obliged to dispense 


+ sums in charity. Suchastate ren- 
ders the peasant shiftless and careless; 


bad 


knows he can never obtain 


works with erace and without 


vor, tor 
more than a bare subsistence, and that 


must be furnished him of 


The 


among 


necessity. 
unmount of self-reliance engendered 
the peasants from this life can be 


Imagined, 
Yet their state is far better than that 
In fact, the 


tors have within the last year of- 


of the independent laborer. 


pay 
pay 
t the peasant might have a mo- 


these semi-serfs in money 


rk for himself, and that they 


g Bureau of § 

at five cent 
six cent hour, spinners, best, 
k printers $3.94 


or mere 


und bo fut for the 


brute force, the 


9 
2 


might be relieved from the care of his 
support. The peasant, however, refused, 
knowing the conditions of the independ- 
Liebknecht, in 


the land and soil question, states of the 
| 


ent laborer. his work on 


independent laborers: ‘* They work for 
daily wages which in summer vary from 
twenty-six cents to thirty six cents for 
men, and eighteen cents to twenty-five 
cents for women. From this scanty pay 


they must save enough to live through 


op- 


As one can imagine, 


the winter, when there is seldom an 
portunity to work. 
the tendency to save does not always pre- 


vail, and then the hunger fever must 


again restore the social equilibrium. In 
the winter of 1867 to 1868, this deliverer 
of society rode through the province of 


leta- 


Eastern Prussia, and purged the pri 
rian classes, especially the independent 
laborers, with frightful thorouvhness.’’ 

» condition of the city workmen has 
been naturally better than that of the 
poorest peasants, but even here hardship 
1 


is visible enough 


} 


Those habits of docility and subordi- 


} 


nation which nature and years of iron 


rule have instilled into the German la- 
borer, having followed him in his de- 
mands from his employers, have brought 
it about that the part of wages which 
is governed more by custom and by the 
personal influence of man with man than 
by economic laws, has been especially 
large in Germany, and it has operated 


Again, 


the poverty of the lower el isses not per- 


against the lowest forms of labor. 


mitting them to remain lone without em- 
ployment, they are placed at the mercy 
of the capitalist. All these causes, com- 
the fact that the 


state of German growth has not matured 


bined with backward 
those finer qualities of leniency tow ird 
the 


caused the wages of unskilled labor to 


weaker element in society, have 
hover at the very edge of the necessities 
of existence.? 


Nor are the Pp ices of food much lower 


2 Mere 


to sixty-two cents per 1 ‘ we abc 


unsk enty-five 


forty-three ce the city 


employs men g from the 
country, w teen hor per 


c day, 
walk back oft 


ten miles, and receive thirty- 


seven cents 
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Wheat, 


iyment, 
to France. 
This | 
broken the Germ 
Hy sees other 
His lone 


} 


in misery. 


worn out, and he « mors lange, 


‘ assistance against his] 1 surround- 
for relief from ei r two or three 
for 


service, 


relief from taxation, for og 
will lighten his burdens 

Meanwhile, thinkers ha 
men of deep sympathy, and 
in whom feeling played " 
part, 
Marx, 


had come to 


ing his « 1S 
predominant 
Rodbe1 us, Lassalle, 
Bebel. 


that 


men like 


Lic bknecht, and 


t 


the conclusion the 1Ot 


the laborer had been growing worse 


re nerations; that prope rty was rap- 
coming into fewer hands, and the 


the 


capitalists; that free compe- 


laberer becoming more and more 


slave of the 
ti n and the demands of liberalism led 
to the servitude of the masses; and in 


socialism, in the state owne 


ital, in the regulation of wages 


state, they saw the only re medy 
Soon these lea 


ex- 
istin u evils. lers collected 
around them a band of enthusiasts, men 
of warm hearts and sympathetic feelings, 
h the 
with ardor. Some 


of them were fine orators, and they threw 


thoroughly imbued wi truth of their 
doctrines, and glowing 


1 The average price of wheat in Pomerania from 


1848-74 was $12.00a quarter, and in England for 


the same time $13.50. 


[( ctober, 


yportunity 
‘alvinists, 
power 

iled or 

sm of the social democrats 
Previous to the restric- 
vernment, they conere- 
i l id with 
nomy, his- 

s, the writings ot Mill, 


larx, while conversation 
halls 


men of cult- 


topics we ll befitting the 
Nor were 


Many a wealthy 


Dassadors 
sent. 
1 


t was a memil 


hese 


philan- 


king 


while a str 


was the st 


many of the 


] 


ed to social demo- 


freel 


hist ry, 


and polities; while many 
ticles among the sixty-fi 


als were from the pens of 
rhey preached unceasingly to 
masses; in their me etings t loquence 
onse, and there all 


never lacked res; the 


oth 


in the senti 


rhood and love of union which lies 
nental German nature 


The 
porter’s health, and rich 


came 
out. All were student 


drank to 


] 
equ us. 


and poor took hands as the meeting 


I 
song. There 


joined in are few scenes 
where a al *is influenced with such 


strone contagion by his surroundings as 


All is simple and 


unaffected. The charm acts part 


in a socialist meeting. 


on the young, and it is an indisputable 


fact that the majority of young laborers 


and a laree part of young men in Ger- 


many have leanines towards the social 


democrats Clubs have been formed, 
libraries } and socialistic works 
innumerable 


urchased, 
and statistics disseminated 


the people It is not 


broadcast among 


re that few men of preéminent 


like Lassalle, Liecbknecht, and 
have won over that Vast mass of 
The 
saw idlers in luxury, and heard that un- 
i fruits of labor would 


discontented laborers. workman 


1: } 
der socialism the 
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be enj ve ) > but those who had 
helped to produce He felt that 


he was wronged of his proper wages, and 


2 : ‘ 
socialism demanded state help for labor. 


He was told that every man has a right 


to th essaries of life; that while one 


uffers, no one has a right 
was told that property 


once bel L to the community; that 


priv it 1ol i and were first 


trom 


. a El 
naliviauais 
} 


being the ily j isti- 


land belongs to no 
. 
that 
is coming more com- 
11 ‘ 
liberalism has 
evils; that all else but 


ied, and in 


m”av taxes, specifie- 


, for the 


k the laborer how 


the bk by socialism are 


possible iron restriction on 
GP pn ays . 

the liberty the ir lual, a restric- 
tion far | ‘r any despotism 


now exi ; whether he does not think 
that prog yes best under the creat- 


whether individualism, and 
im. In an- 


matter is 


y that the 
ic state that it is im- 


ill 
il 


* W not be 


“he eTreat 


the stat 


burdens ot 


-bknecht, our heavy 
service, our enforced 
payment towards a religion in which we 
have no faith, the restrictions upon our 
liberty of speech, our ever-worsening con- 

On these 


dition, — these I understand. 


the leading socialists and the workmen 


are one, and on this aceount we will sup- 


port them. What we want is freedom; 


relief from excessive army service; a 


vovernment which shall treat foreign na- 
foes; bread for 


tions as brothers, not as 


our families ; 


these 


our own improvement, — 
ve seek, whether by socialism or 
V ] het] 


individualism we care not. Experience 


and time will teach us where to go.’’ 


Here, 


} ody of social democrats in Gert 


then, is a distinction: 


first democrats, and afterwards s 


They are imbued with hatred of 


archies, of kings and princes, of al 


of caste, and the inherited enjoy 


peculiar privilege. sut in reg 


d vtrine of soci ism, which the 


most part hardly comprehend, tl 


not confident, and demand time before 


deciding. Socialism in Germany among 


; = a 
the laboring classes is simply the present 


and half-aecidental form which the com- 


plaint against hardship and the 


ance to over-government have 
nm 
rhe 


c ‘vy. are 


] } , 
leaders of ne movement, on i 


socialists as well as demo- 
s. They favor centralization of pow- 
as tendine to fit the pt ple ror 
socialistic ate, and are bitter 
nents of the laissez-faire principle. 
occurs the singular anomaly that in s) 
pathy the ordinary mass of social demo- 


vith liberalism, when liberalism 


attempts to extend the prerogative of suf- 
frage, and in all democratic movements. 
The masses, not understanding the fierce 
conflict of economic tendencies, are 
drawn by sympathy to the most advanced 
iberals. On democratic principles, the 


social democrats are ultra-liberals; while 
on economic principles and in reference 
ial dem- 


lt 
i 


to centralization, those of the so« 
ocrats who are socialists are ultra-con- 
servatives. 

They are particularly silent in explain- 
full 
seeming to spend their present power on 
The 


positive requests of the leaders are com- 


ine the methods of their system, 


the denunciation of the evils of life. 
paratively modest, and consist only of 
the famous Lassalle demand, — that the 
found a number of co- 


state shall first 


operative societies, whose members shall 





IG 


reculate their affairs, su 


sight of the 


ject to the over- 


state which societie 8, as 


the socialist hopes, will so increase by 
their own prosperity that finally the com- 
bined capital of the land will be brought 
by natural means under their control. 

I am opposed to socialism, but I be- 
lieve that the measures which the Ger 
against 
The 


open discussion during the last ten years 


man government has directed 


the social democrats are mistakes. 


has caused the social demos racy to cast 
Divis- 
ion of property is no longer to be de- 
be 


a slow and nat- 


away many of its worst tenets. 


manded, and capital is to made the 


property of the state by 
ural progress, permitting experiments of 
the of 


they can be carried to peril 


worth socialistic theories before 


ous limits. 
Socialistic plans are chaotic, mixed, un- 
If free 


discussion can go on, the party will con- 


certain, but rarely revolutionary. 


tinue casting aside its worst tenets, as it 
grows in wisdom and insight. Proper 


freedom would make that vast mass of 


earnest thinkers and laborers — men ea- 
ger to learn and improve, seeking only 
their own good and that of humanity — 
lib- 
the 
the 


will exasper- 


a party of progress, of advanced 


a streneth and benefit 


carried far, 


eralism, to 
nation. 
if 


ate that sturdy iron ba 


German testriction, on 
other hand, 
nd, in which there 
lies a force too immense to be crushed by 
the oppression of governme nt, and trans- 


form it into an agency of stern, hard 


revolution. 
II. 


Having looked at socialism from the 
laborer’s stand-point, it is now necessary 
for us to take a short view 


of its purely 


political history. German socialism of 
to-day dates with Rodbertus, a man re- 
spected by all, and of the greatest per- 
sonal influence, who, living in the retire- 
ment of study, wrote continually from 
1842 to 1875, and furnished the basis of 
all modern socialistic thought. The rise 
of those advocating Rodbertus’s views 
into a party is due to Lassalle and Karl 
Marx : the former founding by his brill- 
iant powers German while 


a party ; 
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Marx, working from London, founded 
the internationals, who, after the death 
of Lassalle, swallowed the German party, 
and now in Germany constitutes the so- 
cial democracy. 

The workingmen of Germany were 
first awakened to of 
their power by the liberals, under the 
leadership of Schulze-Delitzsch. 
in 


a consciousness 

> 
Born 
to 


lf into 


1808, in Delitzsch, Schulze 


1848, and 


came 


Berlin in threw hims« 


that struccle in which the employers 


foucht against the socialistic tendencies 
of the workmen and the democratic le 
ings of the day , 
le, | 


capitalists, rose and fell. 


in- 
Workinemen’s societies 


innumeral ped often by wealthy 


Everything was 
confusion ; all thought some change 
be wroucht. 


In the mid 


in 
understood 
st of this chaos Schulze 
his 
; d promised the 
laborers relief under the principles of 


must but few 


how. 


came out prominently by ability, 


courage, and enerey, 


wonderful 
of 


} 
» 40an SO- 


liberalism. Endowed with 


rs he 


capitalists, 


ener 


founded, with the help 


productive societies 
and, t 


most 


the 
But 
all these the aim was to keep the con- 


cietie important of all 
Laborer’s Improvement Society. 
in 
trol in the hands of a select few. to ex- 
clude the masses from power, to raise the 
of the laborers to the cl of 
the Lourgeoisie, and to supply their places 


Schulze 


choicest ass 
by others taken from the ranks. 
thus ho 
to the y of progress, and prevent, 
what he most dreaded, their becoming 


arty 


ped to cement the workingmen 
! 


a separate party. The laborers were 
taught to oppose both the conservative 
platform and the state control of 


ion, and the 


relig- 
progressist party had, by 
to itself the great mass of 


1862, drawn 


workingmen, in opposition to the en- 
largement of t 


the 


But the workingmen were | 


he army and an increase 
that 

no 
means contented with the power they 


of taxes, aim of Bismarck at 


time. v 
held in the party of Schulze, as they 
saw that his purpose was to receive their 
support and give them no active control 
in political affairs. Moreover, the writ- 
of Marx had 
come known, and many saw no help for 


ings Rodbertus and be- 


the laborer under liberalism. 





1879. ] 


t of this feeling Lassalle 


came n the scene. Born of wealthy 


he 


with 


was now 


wonderful 


Jewish parents, in 1825, 


thirty-seven, ndowed 


mental , of a proud, vain nat- 


ure, an ability to move and in- 


Spire men, W hich, as his enemies contess, 


had nev: 1 excelled in any orator. 


himself to the party 


his opinions by no means 
thief, and 


n 
those of his « 


tion given 


i 


termined 


cold 


the 


progressists ce 
I 


rece 
him 
his own, gathered 
n. In Octo 

at Berlin, hi 

] 


c1ne ven could « 


speech 
xpect 
progressis party 
—— 
re tor their own Interests, 
’ . 
ce, and thus bring 
» power of t] 


th ouch 


success, gathering by his fiery 


e state. 


Germany with 


thousands in every lara city. 

in prisoned, but his con- 
fine opportunity to write 
his b In August, 1864, he 
was killed a duel, having in two years 
d the 
nd acq 


indred 


raise workingmen into a distinct 
party, uired a personal following 
of two ] thousand devoted ad- 


herents. 
Meanwhile, 

work Born in 1815, at 

the 


been at 


he left 


Marx had 


rier 


Karl 


a | the 


rilliant career in service of 


in order to carry out his socialistic 
Driven fr Co- 
London, 


State 
Brussels 


1849 


has since worked to form an 


1 SsOUl 


Views ym und 


_— tt : : 
logne, he settied in in 


whence he 
Interna- 
tional c 1871, 


but in Germany thé advent of Lassalle 


internatior list party. 


meresses were held until 


destroyed Marx’s power for a while in 
his native country. Lassalle cared not 
for the international question; his Ve- 
rein was eminently German; he opposed 
ving constitutes the vote of Ge rmany 
g in 1877:— 
No No. in 

Reichstag. 

12 

40 


Social democrats 


German conservatives 
German Reich party . . 4: 
Li ils, neitl 


erals nor Fortschritt 


1er national lib- 
134,811 
1,469,527 


National liberals 
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7 


9 


the federation of Marx, and desired cen- 
tralization and a strong state. He erad- 
ually drew away from Marx, and as the 
proud character of each could ill brook 
a rival, their respective parties bitterly 
each other. After the death 
of Lassalle, th his Verein 


passed to Von Schweitzer, who 


resist od 
control of 
vainly 
inter- 
iend and 


alione to 


crowing power of the 


knecht, the fi 


second 


Oppose d the 
nationalists. Lie 
of Marx, 


’ . 
bit in 


and 


diseipl 


a . 
Influence over the masses, 


and 


1865 


ted from Schweitzer i 


can to form a party of his own, — the 


Acting in a li 


reverse ol L issall 


social democrats. inner 
the 
tached himself to the extreme 

and atts mpted to 


He 


been 


of the liberal party, 
was 
the 


be- 


bring 


it slowly to socialism. 
Bebel, 


man of Schulze, a ist 


joined by who, having 


rivht-hand 


came convinced of the utter hopeless- 
i 
by 


ness of benefiting the workingmen by 
Schulze’s method ; and these two had by 
broucht 
lred and eleven societies over to 
Marx. In 1871 

elected Bebel to 


while Schweitzer was de- 


1868 seventy-four of Schulze’s 


one hun 
their side and that of 
the social democrats 
the Reichstag, 
feated, 


party. 


and resivned the control of his 


More and more Liebk 


the political reins into his own hands 


necht drew 
from 1871 to 1874, until at the election 
for the German Reichstag in 1874 six 
democrats them Lieb- 
Bebel, Most, and Vahltrich — 


were elected, the party casting 160,000 


social — among 


knecht, 


the followers of Lassalle, 
elected 


Since that time the 


votes; while 
| 


though 200.000 


casting votes, 
only three members. 
social democrats have gradually brought 
the followers of Lassalle under the ban- 
1877 


ner of 
polled 193,288 votes and elected twelve 


internationalism, and in 


members to the Reichstag. 
The first political programme was put 
Fortschritt, or the party of 
progress a $17,8° 
Centrum or ultramontanists 1,404, 
Poles . . 
People’s party 
Particularists 
Protesters 


Scattering 
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machine-lik« - having united with 
burning enthusi » and that willingness 


vramme, if 
to come 


compar- 


y arms; compuls : 
free education in the ] 
culture: and the disest 
church. The demand 
nt state of society are the 
sible extension of political liberties; ; ultimate aims, the apparent 
sin pie progre ssive income tax, taking impossibility, the extreme im pre bal ility, 
the p . ‘ other taxes; a stated of their realization, » could have ke 
iormal day’s labor, suited to the needs the people fro ’ to come 
of society ; prohibition of Sunday labor, and postponed i l 
and of all detrimental children’s and our «doct 
women’s vor: ** laws for prot etion of T 
the life and property o laborer;’’  crats are more harassing and ag 


sanitary cont he lal vs’ houses than crushing. Their new 


and workshops ; control of prison labor been suppresse d, but copies can be had 


by the state; and ‘full control by the if any one will take pains to find them; 
laborers of all help and moneys from the and although they are prohibited from 
state.’’ having meetings of their own, they can 

The organization of the party is most express themselves at those of their 


complete; the German tendency towards opponents, and their own meetings are 
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So- 


cialism in Germany cannot be crushed by 


often held under disguised names. 


the present oppressive measures, harsh 
as they are, and to harsher measures the 
people of Germany at this age will not 


submit. 
IIT. 


to sketch the opinions of 
inlists, our only trouble 
vreat mass ot mate rial; 
of socialistic 

‘Tts name is le- 

er subject has drawn 
in Germany during the 
‘rtus, professing to 
Smith, finds the 
commercial crises, 

» a regular and un- 

of society in the fact 
incre asing produc tivity 
i rages of the 
1 smaller part 


"2 Moreover, 


that by a 


ire ever 
product. 
| 

ild perceive 
ition of the 


same 


ions they could get more for 


are not in condition 

force of capital, on 
ts their own hunger and 
On this 
hrow away their labor in 
} 


their families. 


misery, and they obtain 


dependent only on the 
or mere existence and 
As means to chance the 


ot societv, —a con- 


worst yossible, since 


under 
the 


| 
at the expense of 


the 


hrive 
le anded re moval of 
the wages contract system and the insti- 
. normal day’s labor: exclusive 
ry the state of the present circu- 
lating capital, which may be emitted to 
limited amount in the form of bank- 
notes, representing commerci il products, 
in ord rto fix waves by special applica- 
tion; and the institution of a public mag- 
azine system, in order to control prices. 
By these means he hoped to bring men 
into the state where property is based 
alone on earnings, and thence gradually 
to the hichest social order. 
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Lassalle was the follower of Rodbert- 


us, and though he discovered no new 
pring iples he breathed into Rodbertus’s 
teachings the fire of life, and threw them 
burning among the masses. He starts 
with the Malthusian theory that the re- 
muneration of the laborer must always 
gravitate around the starvation point, 
and gives as a cause the 


present system 


of aves Two changes are 


necessary 
for the emancipation of the laborer: first, 
the 


be } + . 
abolition of the wages system; sec- 


ond, the ability of the laborers to carry 
Throu 


be effected, and 


on large industries. h the state 


alone can these ch inges 
Lassalle makes the famous demand that 
the state institute 


where all property is 


shall gradually 


pro- 
ductive societies, 
in common and wages are governed by 
the vote of the workmen. 

Marx, the 


( ipital asks 


master socialist, in his Das 


how it is yossible for the 
I 


capitalist to increase his wealth, — how 


an article can be 


paid 


sold for more than was 
for it; and the answer is, Because 
it is bought for less or sold for more than 
its worth. The capital classes cannot 
prey upon themselves, but they find the 
laborer powerless before them, and pros- 
per by preying upon him. Capital is a 
and of itself gives nothing to 


dead thing, 
increase, 
but the 


fact is that e ipital, which creates noth- 


labor alone gives 


production ; 
and should receive all products; 
down the 


ing, but as a parasite drags 


laborer, takes bv force the creater part 
of all produ ts. The more the capitalist 
erinds the laborer, the longer and more 


severely the latter works, the more gain 
to the capitalist, since to him fall all prod- 
ucts above the barest wants of the la- 


borer. ‘To improve this hard lot, Marx 
desires the state appropriation of capi- 
tal, which he divides into two classes, — 
the means of pro luction, and the articles 
produced. The first class, such as lands, 
factories, ete., he wishes to be common, 
while these of the second are to be viven 
only to those creating them. All labor 
is to be on a large scale, and every com- 
munity banded together. Marx is not 
pleased with the Lassalle demand for 
gradual change; he requires the expro- 
priation of capitalists and the overthrow 
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of the present condition of production 
and exchange. 

Liebknecht’s best work is on the Land 
and Soil Question. He England 
and IF land is 


—— 
owned respectively by few and by many, 


takes 


rance as examples where 


n shows that in both cases, under 


} Let ‘ . 7 " 
the lot of the agricultural 


wretched. Ile sums up his 
In France the 


land is divided 
7.846.000 beine 


own- 
f 1 


( 381.000.000. 


from the soil 


indebtedness of the peas- 


» the indirect slaves of cap- 


ital, and for the | 


n ise ravie 
On the other hand, in En- 


tree pei 


most part in 
condition.’’ ! 


eland, in pl sants we see 


unhappy slaves whose stand- 


ard of comfort i lowe t n that of 


rhe French system ruins the 
the land, and the peasant; while 
th« English 


classes of the 


paupers. 
state, 


system robs the working 


fruits of hrows 


them abjec allows 


squan- 


system immo in the ex- 


treme. Germany, coming between En- 


eland and France, is 


fast approachit 


the condition of the f 


every year the land is coming 


hands, and we have only to 


misery of the working classes in rich 


land to consider what it will be in poor 


Germany. There is only one reme ly, — 
the state ownership of land 

Of that small class of socialist writers 
who dart foretell the consequences of 
socialism a class too 
leave most of what they attempt to prove 
for the 
Schiiffle is by far the and 
in his Die Quintessenz des Socialismus 


the The 


will not come before 


few, and who 


experience of future Dr. 
able * 


most 


maps out socialistic state 


change, he thinks, 
a century: first, centralization must so 


increase that the state can carry on the 


! De Veance, a member of the 
House, said in 1866, 


French Lower 
** Aceording to the census of 
1851, the mortgages of land owners amounted to 10,- 
000,000,000 francs. Since then matters have be- 
come far worse, but all attempts to induce the gov- 
ernment to publish the census of 1860 have failed. 
Of the 7,846,000 land owners in France 


8.600.000 
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immense fabric of industry now carried 
on by private persons, and this will be 
helped by the centralization of wealth 
in few hands. 


to be 


Demand and supply are 
reculated by a board of j 
tics 


which shall vive for each year 


amount of ood, clothing, etc., needed 


‘omm inity, and labor is 


rdingly. Money and 


will be destroyed, 


rove ned 


the former 


. ; : 
placed by certificates representing cer- 


tain ints of goods it the 


amo 


state stores There is t : no inter- 


“ep : we. 8 
in the private allairs of life; in- 


dividuals as far 


ference 


Ose 


as possible may ch 
their own oc« ipations, and su h profe s- 


dicine, which cannot be cen- 


n remain outside the central 


t the vreat questi Can 


made this 


to enter a 
power of individualism 


? l'o « 


con- 
trols trade says, 
individ- 


ua to wi 
must find an 

DY officials. we 

ot just wages than 

that so 

been found, and 


contesses 


neans have 
of the que stion, t cethe r 
he possibility 
rand at the same time 
liberty of the individ- 


llowing the example of 


brother socialists) to the 


IV. 


In examining the tenets of the social- 
first be 


ists, it 


must conceded that in 
their two main assertions they are right: 
first, that there is much misery and in- 
justice in life, of which the lower classes 
have the larger share; and, second, that 
the relative amount of production re- 


ceived by the working classes has, dur- 


are certified by the General Office to be unable to 
pay a personal tax Since that speech the statis- 
tics have been published, the mortg 
to 12,000,000,000 franes Aecordi 
of 1851, 346,000 houses had no other opening than 
the door, and 1,817,535 had only one window. 


8 amountir 


census 
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the last 


while capit 


ing two centuries, diminished, 

il has lately tended towards 
fewer hands. 

The 

» vast development 

reat 


two latter facts are caused by 


of the division of 
brain powers are 


} 


aiding production than 


when in- 


formerly ‘wo centuries ago, 


dustry carried on by hand 
labor, no large factories and 
: . 


vh executive ability. 


vigorous mind the 


cess In trade or agri- 


ity of such a qu il- 


price. It is, then, 
conditions of pro- 
late years place l 


. Men of the 


4] 
have become the 


age : 
capit ts, ng the place of the great 


nobles. that this 


seen 


increase 1mount cviven to the en- 


terpriser only the payment for their 
ties. The r 


to few hands is caused 


cath- 


cent 


] 


large enter- 


prisers hay r the small, since the 
labor to 


like 


indus- 


former can division of 


a further extent sut in countries 
the United States, 
trial cé 


not be t 


, 
where large 


rporations are 


frequent, this has 
is the smaller owners 
and can 


have i rether, more 


than < heir rich rivals; and 
thus nearly arge industries are 


stock 1s 


whose 


corporations, much of 


owned by ‘lasses. This so- 
called ra 


hands is the first 


property into fewer 


necessary step towards 
the transition of the industry of a coun- 


try from a small to a large seale. 
The small enterprisers will hold out as 
loss and 


long as possible, to their own 


the great undertakers’ gain. But when 


the 
large scale, the large capitalists have no 


tide has set towards industry on a 


advantage; and as the inherited acquisi- 


tion of wealth tends to diminish those 
] 


qualities of mir itted to acquire and 


preserve it, property is very likely, when 
unrestricted by law, not to remain long 
in the same families. 

As to Marx’s assertion, that as cap- 


nothing to- 


=) 


ital is a dead thing, doing 
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wards production, it has therefore no 
right to receive any part of the products, 
I must say, with the socialists, that right 
being a matter of utility, the question is 
whether it is best to interfere with this 
self-working order, and deprive capital 
of the share that mankind at present are 
willing to vive to it. This brines us to the 
root of the whole question. At present, 
in a society where the laissez-faire s) 


tem rules, every manufacturer, 


The large 


immense 


proprie- 
tor, or laborer is a servant. 


- 
mill owner serves an 
consumers, and manages his facto 


All 


ants of society are paid according to the 


cording to their wants. these 


serv- 


estimation that society places on their 


services. If one line is particul irly we l 
paid, all are at liberty to enter it and try 
»mand for 


their powers; and wherever de 


certain qualities exceeds supply, those 
obtain a corresponding high reward. It 
is not a majority vote, but each member 
of the minority, as well as of the m ijor- 
ity, makes his vote count in the total pay- 


What 


It is not satisfied with the remuneration 


ment. now does socialism wish ? 


which ce rtain classes receive, and so 


wishes to have the community control 


But that is done at and 
] 


each member votes every day of his life, 


wages. present, 
his vote be ing cast in the exact propor- 
tion of his conflicting judgments. 

It is impossible for the people to give 
directly by actual ballot, or by means 
of re presentation, their estimation of the 
relative merits of different labor. It 
surely would not be correct to reward 
all lal or the same. Philosophically . per- 
haps one sort of labor is as necessary to 
production as another; but it is not so 
the 


estl- 


judge d by the combined opinions of 


people, and that is the only just 


mate. It is said that at present the strong 


oppress the weak, and personal influ- 


ence does much to regulate the amount 
of wages. Does any one think this per- 


sonal influence would not work if the 


value of labor were decided by a com- 
Would not 
sycophancy, and underhanded play work 


What bet- 
ter chance for hatred, cruelty, and in- 


mission ? overbearineness, 


more effectually than now? 


justice than under a scheme where wages 
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] 


are governed by offi 


licials? Forso must in which only the heads are the think- 
wages be governed under socialism; only ‘rs, the vast majority of its members be- 
inder laissez fai e cana ‘lf-aet i yr mere automata og ss ] he prog- 
possible. Wher re is are- ress of individuals, and that comes only 
that system, wages must be from experience, thi vacher, the 
by dictum, not by contract. only improver « an’ icter; and 
Nor is it possible to see how a board experience shi 
of officials can govern the infinite rami- wide as possible. 
i Ther A man does not always a 
number en, existing having more food and cl 
lly comprelh nd tl combine l advanceme! 


commer< 


movements t 
yvernment has ever at 
empts le 
try have hith- 
yn such ques- 


of opinion among ablest its own 


} 


men. What, then, ¢ ove nt d sympathi 


when it take n its sho ‘ntire love for 
control of a country’ ndustry le? what car 
of socialism 
crue ty ot 
I am wit OCLALLST n ndemnation 
having inherited 
ve in luxury 


ne for the 


, will proceed 
‘ol of indus- 
try and trad 
ed only by restrie 
tivity, and this must « 
tion. ‘ e igh tax on inheritance. 
In time, , the te officials must Sut that ( avoided by trans- 
espotism must *, or moe ale, | re th. It will 
arise, despite the forms of universal suf- 
But the great evil is that thi cialism, an d 
\ int ‘T the ) i | l olitics | ion. For the pres- 
judgment of » individual by al I , t tal k on the hope that 
to government or society an inere d progr ! the nature of all 
authority over : ordinary affairs o the desire and pride of giving to the 
life. Society is to be one vast machine, world as much as has been received. 


VW ud? l B own. 





Withered Roses. 


WITHERED ROSES. 


I. 


Not waked by worth, nor marred by flaw, 
Not won by good, nor lost by ill, 
Love is its own and only law, 
And lives and dies by its own will. 
It was our fate, and not our sin, 


That we should love, and love should win. 


II. 
Not bound by oath, nor stayed by prayer, 
Nor held by thirst of strong desire, 
Love lives like fragrance in the air, 
And dies as breaking waves expire. 
’T was death, not falsehood, bade us part, — 


The death of love, that broke my heart. 


Iil. 


Not kind, as dreaming poets think, 


Nor merciful, as sages say, 


Love heeds not where its victims sink, 


When once its heart is torn away. 
*T was nature, it was not disdain, 
That made thee careless of my pain. 
IV. 

Not thralled by law, nor ruled by right, 
Love keeps no audit with the skies: 
Its star, that once is quenched in night, 
Has set, —and never more will rise. 

My soul is dead, by thee forgot, 
And there ’s no heaven where thou art not. 
Vv. 
But happy he, though seathed and lone, 
Who sees, afar, love’s fading wings, — 
Whose seared and blighted soul has known 
The splendid agony it brings! 
No life that is, no life to be, 
Can ever take the past 
VI. 

Red roses, bloom for other lives — 

Your withered leaves alone are mine! 
Yet, not for all that time survives 

Would I your heavenly gift resign, 
Now cold and dead, once warm and true, 
The love that lived and died in you. 

William Winter. 
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A DAY AT 
Ir was on a bright October morning 
London 
No autumnal tints had yet 


that I took an early train from 
to Windsor. 
touched the 
ybed in vivid green, 
blade thinner or a shade pa 
The sky 


less, and na pale 


trees, which stood amply 


] 
was the 


nor vrass 


ler than it 


. | 
was in summer. was aimost 


11 
ray - biue 


' 
clou 
which is its between the 
narrow s¢ the heaven 
1 void of clouds in England; and | 
am not ; l i 
should 
but 


not 


quits 
sure 
rhe 


did 1 , o be any wind, 


have liked it | wi 
the re 
even a breeze, le motion of 
oh to make 
There 
ich, 
ow that make the 
England i 
but the absence 
like 


lying was more 


soft air which stirred 


you conscious of its 


was not that clow a and that 


dee p hued splendor be 


autumn of New 


ove 


ous; 
which our year, 
is it is 
for me by the fullness 
freshness of bea 
left the behin 


I admit that 


city 
I am 


do without any evidences of 


me 


ever brilliant may be its phosphores- 
is no flower which 


the 


cence, and that thers 


compensates me for loss of June 
roses. 

In the approach to Windsor there is 
nothing remarkable; but rural England 
under a bright sky is always beautiful, 
and it was after as pleasant an hour as 
railway traveling will permit that I left 
the train at 


around the base of 


the town which clusters 
England’s royal cas- 
ic. 

What a little place! 
ly big enough to hold 
Falstaff. And then it is so small for its 
age. Think that it should have been there 


these eight hundred years, and yet have 


It seemed hard- 


so fat a man 


crown nolarger! Moreover, there is the 
surprise of finding in such a very small 


Indeed, it 


is absurd to say that the castle is at Wind- 


town such a very big castle. 
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WINDSOR. 


> 
sor: itis Windsor that is at the castle. 
But the 


and its apparent incapacity for becoming 


the town, its age, 


- . 
smaliness oz 


any larger were all charmsin my eyes. 
' 


It was a new and delightful sensation in 


. : > 
England, the coming upon places that 


i 
were finished, that wer 


that p had 


no 
yave rest to a certain 

and weary feeling which comes 
; l reets of New York, 


places which 


, do- 


Shakespearean purpose 


or in the park, nor 
Shakespeare’s 
life. To what 
pieasant 
Th re 
there that 
] 
i 


thought should I 
is not a place nor 


Sh kesp are has 


which is what he saw or had 


, or which he himself would ree- 


were he broug 


ht back to earth 


Herne’s oak is gone; and if it 
would it differ from 

And why should I 
go to Frogmore simply because it is men- 


tioned in The Merry Wives? 


have any beauty or any real charm of 


were not, in what 


any other old oak? 
If places 


association, the sight of them is a source 
Could 
I have seen the house that Shakespeare 
Ford’s, or that might 
Ford’s house; could I have 


seen Mistress Ford or sweet Anne Page, 


of a great and a pure pleasure. 


had in mind as 
have been 


or portraits of the women that stood to 
Shakespeare as models for those person- 
aves —if he had any models, —I would 
gladly have gone twenty miles afoot to 
enjoy the sight; but since I could not, 
since I could see nothing of the sort, not 
the 


late the sweet birds sang,’’ 


even ‘*bare ruined choirs where 


what need 


to follow the delusion of an empty name! 
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Even at Stratford there is little that has 


real 


association with Shakespeare, ex- 
cept the old Guild Chapel and the Hath- 
away cottage, which remain much as 
The house in 
ey Street has been ** restored ’’ be- 


] 


Shakespeare knew them. 
ent tolerance, and filled with 
and ‘* Shakespearean ’’ van- 
[ left the places mentioned 
y Wives unvisited. 
elf I found little of in- 

i t new, but it is 
zabethan features have 
It is chic fly 

pon the cas- 

hat brings 

The glorify - 

upon every- 

the river-side 
Bait. Pat- 
*? and I had 
i¢ to myself the 
» Dukes of Edin- 
there for 


ronized by th ; ‘amily ; 
‘clients ania = : 
Prince of 
burgh 


wort 


roing 


nows when they went 


out fish - although, 
poor f 


true b r\ i 


ilf holidays, 
they never had the 
pleasure of carrying their 


Mr. Punch’s 


mouths, but in boxes in 


worms exactly, like 
boy, in their 


their own pockets, and of putting them 


100k themselves, and then of 
taking home a g 


royal bi kfast-tab 


ood eatch of fish for the 
le Who would be a 


is hook baited by an at- 


princ 7 
tendant, and run loaded by a game- 
keep r! In pleasure dignity dulls the 


edge of enjovment. But nevertheless a 
bait-house patronized by the royal family 
was a thing to see. 

In a littl lie-house in a by-street 
‘* Bean 


And 


this I hailed as evidence that pork and 


I saw window a card: 


Feasts Parties Supplied.’ 
beans came into New England with the 
Mayflower, quite as trustworthy, to say 
is that 


} 


the least, on which some noble 
said to have come into Old 


And I 


was also clad to see in it evidence that 


families are 


England with the Conqueror. 


the bean-eaters had their little merry- 
makings and picnickings, not unlike those 
festivals which produce here a dreadful 
iced-cream and 


variety of consequent 
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stomachic derangements for 


school children. 


Sunday- 


In the course of my stroll I came upon 
a house which had recently been burned, 
the ruins of which stood just as they had 
been left by the fire. The house had not 
been wholly destroyed, and the 
stfil held tovether. It 


skeleton 
seemed to have 
been built some forty or fifty years ago. 
I was surprised at the flimsiness of its con- 
The poor 


the mortar was bad; the beams were out 


struction. bricks were and 


of proportion, small, and badly -joined; 


the tenon and mortise work was not only 
and insufficient. A 
may be found anywhere; 


is the 


I found the 


clumsy, but weak 
house so built 
and I sh« 


oct asion of 


yuld not mention this but 
remarking that 
same inferior builder’s work wherever I 
land. 


went in En According to my ob- 


servation, modern English houses, unless 
they are built with special care and un- 
usual expense, are very slightly put to- 
re ther, bad 
It is the ec 


with materials and poor 


workmanship. istom there to 
put up the shells of houses, usually three 


or four tocvether, and to leave them to 
wishes of an 


They 


‘ Xamine 1 


be finished according to the 
intending tenant or purchaser. 
are called ** Car asses.”’ | 
many of these without finding one even 
tolerably well built. The walls brought 
to mind the scoff of Tobiah the Ammon- 
ite against the newly rebuilt wall of Je- 
rusalem: ‘* If a fox go up he shall break 
down their stone wall.’’ ‘The mortar, 
although it had been set for years, would 
crumble under the touch of my stick, even 
of my thumb nail. And walls of the mod- 
ern-built villa houses that I visited were 
rarely more substantial, while the joiner’s 
work was both flimsy and coarse. I also 
remarked that 


had been made to the height ot varden 


where recent additions 
walls the mortar in the new part, although 
in general it was plainly ten or twenty, 
or even thirty, years old, was more like 


Indeed, I did not 


see in England, in a new private build- 


mud than like mortar. 


ing of moderate pretensions, any mortar 
worthy of the name. This attracted my 
attention, 1 need hardly say, because of 
the notion generally prevailing, and sed- 
ulously encouraged by British writers, 





roo 
ood 


that all English 


from other work of its kind bv excellence 


is distineuished 


work 


of material and thoroughness of work- 


manship; that although it mizht not have 
| substantial. 


sure to be 


it was 
not find it so In this respect, in 


many 


ways, as sinted Th uf 
r] 


such was ( t - ar r ort | n 


I believe 
ing the 
Ene 

Visite 
quired to ré 


whe n the Vv receive 


p in 

I offers 

ind cheerf 
equipped me; but 


+1 1 
smile, that she 


that she had he could 


Whereupon I whipp 


ticular devil around he particular stu 


sell me. her par- 


up, 


isfact 
ev were 


most commoniyv. 


it occurred to me 


r-pop, 


| a potation 


tasted, and whi 


° gr 
means have iel Eng ul 


ing. For in my boyish da 


thirsty by reading of 


oh 
iish 


mace revelinys 


of Eng 


just as [had been made hungry by read- 


boys in this exhila iting drink, 


ing in Scott’s novels of 
isked 


lady re- 


Ison past 


aliers devouring vet 


for some ginger-pop. But the 
plied with some dignity that she did not 
keep it, adding kindly and with some con- 
descension that I might cet it at a littl 


shop down the street. Hereupon a cheery 


. ' — 
young voice broke out Ill show you, 


sir, where you can get son. pop.’’ [ 


saw a lad twelve or 
fourteen years old, 
asked 


He assured me that it would, adding by 
‘* All the fellows of 


turned, and 


some 
and, him, 


the pop would be good. 


th inking 
him if 
way of proof, 
school ga there.’’ Momentarily forgetful, 
I asked, What school? ‘ Why, Eton, of 
he replied. We 


course,’’ went off to- 
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gvether, and soon ple leed each other in 
the fizzing fluid, which, to my great dis- 
appointment, | found to be nothing more 
than poor soda-water flavored with 
But ll 


pensed for this disillusion 


poor 


ginger syrup. I was well recom- 


My compan- 
d cing r- 


ion’s views upon the subject of 


pop were different from mine, and he 


uned and expanded under its influ- 
I told hi 
nd isked him some qu tions 


1 
Wi 


n that I had come t 


O set 


stion 
course he knew ndsor 


in mediately, 
ime part of a froup 
ors who were about to m 
he state apartment 
her great show 


ndant 


intervals, 


an atte 
at certain 


to the number of a 


dozen score have assembled. I 


sha ( ye so superfluous as to give any 


description of these apartments, which 


did not impress me either with their mag- 


nificence or their good taste. 1 expected 
tisfied with 


been sa 
There 


ir and stateliness in pro- 


both; I would have 
I found neither. was an ab- 
sence of crands 


portion and in arrangement, a lack both 


ol spl ndor and of eleg ‘e in decora- 
tion, which surprised me. Nor was there 
any impression of i i 
with the act 

and fortress. Tv | the apartments 
—the Vandyke 


’s Hall. The Van- 


dyke room is filled with portraits by that 


were of creat interest, 


room and St. Georg 


of gentlemen and gentle- 


mast r-paint¢ r 
the 
portraits of Charles I. 
his family. three of Cha 
himself; of Henrietta Maria four, 


sides that in the family group. 


women. Of twenty-two canvases 
one half are 
The re are 
he- 
One 
wearies a little of Charles’s handsome, 
high-bred, melancholy face, with its 
peaked beard dividing the singularly ele- 
gant, but certainly most unmanly, Van- 
dyke collar. And 


standing Charles’s beauty and his air of 


11 


after all, notwith- 


refinement, he had not a kingly look. 
His face lacked strength. The Earl of 
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Strafford, whose rtrait is perhaps the 


Var 


ndyke ever paint- 


kingly; and, with all 


was more 


most int 
royal portraits : 
of Carew, 
ng from 
and 
f all 
» been 
the 
ot a 
As to 
ix Mac- 


vuimeext- 


is that 
sAics 


Pertin 


met 


l with men who were 


I ¢ 
hich 


their 


ym- 
rank 
in- 
been heard 


s of their own par- 


r hav 
e gentlemen would 
adi 

And yet the 
i yneland. 
soul, alth uch it 

For a 


", exce pt 


niration and lit- 
Garter is the 
'o win it 
is the distinctions. 
knig 
er, does not differ 
ivithood from 
A peera 
privilege 
portunity ; but the 
and the 


Fleece 
y? Can any 


any 
ve brings 
and 
and O} 
Golden 


are th 


roou they do 


wh if 
the man who 
or of what merit they are 
the sig They are not like the Vic- 
toria Cross, or Order of Merit, 
at much-cheapened distine- 
i Honor, of 
of character. 


wears 
the or 
lik 
] 
1 


even 


tion t tokens 


courage , or 
But 
body of not more than some fifty men 


the Garter is one of a 


} 


(originally but twenty-five), who have 


the sovereign for their chief and foreign 
kings and princes among their number; 


and therefore it is the most coveted dis- 


Windsor. 


tinction in Europe, although it 


order 


means 


does nothing 


and the 
of 


nothing, 
This hall 


two hundred 


order of St. Geor 


the 
feet lo 
wick 


thirty-four feet 


one ot 


seems 


} 


Dattlie 


which 


} 
these 


Most of 


is bro ivht forcib 


[ ermine ¢ 


l, with f; 


venera 


i th Lawrence’ 


is not to be found 


appen reto in ak, 


pretty style, where. 


the 


to see that whatever 


It is amusing 
the 


ry the 


men may be, which are 


and the fur, their 


figures of 
hidden I 


legs are 


velvet 
Lawrence evidently 


had one pair as mod 


all alike. 


els, and furnished 


them to all his sitters with impartial pen- 
cil. 
using to see the awful 


al 


It was more 


admiration with which these and othe 


magnificences were regarded by 
itors, who were all, with the si 
tion of myself, British sight-seers of 
middle and k 
Of the Vandy 
little notice; they were more dis] 


Ve rio an 


ywwer-middle el: 
a holiday. kes 
| 


Osed 


admire the vast inanities of 
Zucearelli in the audience ¢ 
the drawing-room. But these robed 
jeweled full - leneth portraits 
and princes and dukes and earls, whose 


names they knew, were to them mani- 
They 


also much interested in furniture, ¢ 


were 
ilded 
chairs and tables and vases, and the like. 

My Eton boy kept near me, but he 
had found two or three young compan- 


festly glimpses of glory. 
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ions, and when he was not playing good- 


natured cicerone to me (and he showed 


intelligence and good taste in what he 


said) he chatted with them. I saw that 


attendant fretted at this, par 


when the lad sy 
msequential 
Leech’s bu 
I saw 
was care 

his shoes were 
usive brivhtness, 
ge lumps of a 

il both end 


he shone must have 


had an ounce of highly perfumed oil upon 
his straight black hair, which was coaxed 
into the semblance of a curl a 


ear He deliv 


nations with 


wove each 
red hims¢ of his exy 
At last, 


on one occasion, when my young com- 


pompous al ni 


some vl ul eagerly to 


spoken 


irned to his fellows, 
almost 
il hush I ich the ull crowd 


lescriptions, 


of Philistin 


stor 


nan 


} talkin’ al 
about hanythink in 
by quiet hl’m 
the 
the castle if the 
The boy held 


as soon as the man 


wen 


his pe 


] ly t t] t 
s00Ked Up at me With a mos 


wink, and thrust his tongue into his 


cheek with an expression 


] 


t, would 


buker had seen it, 

‘ hok« with s ippre sS¢ 
The weary 

ments having 

St. George’s Chapel, which, although 

worth seeing, seemed to me less so than 

any church of note that I visited in En- 

eland. The monument to tl 

Charlotte is one of 

hibitions of bad 

at great expense 4 

of the last century and 

this. Indeed, I did not see in any church 

in the country a modern monument which 

was well designed or really beautiful. 

The modern monuments in Westminster 
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ly monstrosities in 


Abbey are 
ble. 

The noble round tower of Windsor 
Castle its chief be ty ° It d 


armonizes al 


most 


mar- 


dominates 
architect- 
of the pile. is the round 

makes Windsor Castle 
We all know Windsor by that 


hich ike < ! er 


im- 


who 


Hertford, 
Hants, Be 
*n from this eleva- 


my tf ill doz- 


more 


nd cle 


inh was, 
+} 
upon Ove 
: °.9 
mans work with nat- 
i and 


ha mony of 


of the noble 


yet not 
A , 
the rich 
reat 


crand 


or- 
sym- 
\ o have be nh ¢ 
h art that the succession 
and relation of its beauties s 


perfectly natural. To have 


their order, or to have r g 


out regard g the others al 
been destructive of its hichest charm, — 
that of the extension and continuity of 


varied, self-developed beauty. I wan- 
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dered around the great circle of the par- 
apet, and leaning into the golden-tinted 
air drank in delicht that filled me 


a gentle happiness 


with 


But I was not allowed to muse in soli- 


tude. Soon a warder came up to me, 
telescope in hand, and began his official 
function He called my at 


creat house and to the 


tention to this 
other, s¢ eming to 
think that the chief pleasure in 
from Windsor Castle consisted 

the seat of this or of that nobleman. I 


did not 


a. 
looking 


in seeing 


take his prying telescope, and 
x two walked away and 


Soon he fol- 


ot view. 


n again his 


verbal 
l 


WW iin offere: 
Annoyed by his 


l wishing a nee to be 


x, and 


him in the 


’ ° 
ce, as the easiest 


my double purp se 
} 

1 moment, took the tel- 
i the horizon slow- 
ee | 

with 
He 

to my 
His 


but equally 


to him 


took the 


vht fasten 

le, I 

eround 

ype. ** No, in- 

’? he replied, with 
manner. ‘*] 

ne nothing 

was mov- 

ooking at 

er your 

pardon, bu thir ust be an 


American nt hould n’t have 


thought it had n’t been so sus- 
picious A ican gentlemen are al- 
ways SO SUST 

The man’ respect i] but outspoken 
manner pl I was a little puz- 
zled by his « ipprehended him 


He had no cone: 


the feeling which made m« 


ption of 


desire to be 

alone, and supposed that I regarded him 

as a sort or impostor, who for the sake of 
“tI: . 

my shilling professed to show me what he 

did not know himself. 


My only 


For the rest, — 


experience of this kind in England. 
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’ow was I to hunderstand the eastle if I 
did n’t ’ear him speak? Then I put my- 
self into his hands, and let him show me 
his landseape and his country seats; and 
in the course of our talk I learned from 
him that Americans were more apt than 
This 
they were so 


‘bein’ so accustomed, 


Englishmen to decline his offices. 
he thought 


sharp, 


was because 


you see 


sir, to be taken in at ’ome.’’ That was 


richly worth the shilling, which I offered 


him again, and which he now took thank- 
fully. 

My nativity had been detec 
stranger only once before ; 
by a tailor, who spoke of it 
soon after my arrival, I was trying 
water-proof overcoat at a shop in Re- 
cent Street. I asked him how h« 


it. He smiled, and said, pointing 


knew 
to my 
: ‘T] >that e “aes ad 
coat, Khew that coat, sir, was never 
ineland.’? ; and 


I should have known it myself if I had 


made in En: He was right 
seen the coat upon another man, althouch 


it was cut after a London pattern, ai 
lish cloth by 


This 


: > a ‘ A 
in handiwork is universally borne. 


was made of E 


elish tailor. st unp of nationality 
Why 
almost unaccountable. 


it is so seems 


jut a book, for example, bound in New 
York or at Riverside by an English bind- 
ish tools and E 
an English 
ful “an be 
Lon | book 
} } » + } - law 
DY an observant OOK -1LOVE 


ll boun 


be the same. 


distinguished 


1 
aimost 


as W 
» a London-made watch- 
case copied here line for line, and in tint 


of metal to a shade, will be easily dis- 


] 


tinguishable from the original, even al- 


though the 


pattern is cine-turned ”’ 
and worked I y a machine in b rth Cases. 
The critic would not perhaps find a ready 
reason for his discrimination, and might 
find it impossible to give one; but none 
the less he would be safe in making it. 
Just as I was turning from my warder, 
he said, ‘‘ If you like old churches, sir, 
yonder ’s one that ’s one of the three or 
four oldest in the kingdom, they say, — 
St. Andrew’s of Clure;’’ and he point- 
ed off to a little spire that shot up from 
among some trees and hay-stacks two or 
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three miles off. This was welcome news; 


und after d or two with him on the 
ct, Tsou 
l asked him if he knew th« 
ehurch. ‘* To b 
name. 
Would 
We need n’t go by the road; I know paths 


We set 


down through 


1 Wo! 


} , . | 
vhit and found my Eton Dov, 


way to that 


sur Ss he Sal l, 


ning the I ’ve been thers 


. nes 
many a time. vou lke to go? 


through the off without 


more words. » took me 


by-stre , and then throuch workshops 


and stal and at last brought out 


me 
ind then we 

And here, 
place, I 


upon a broad, low meadow; 
followed by 


this 


paths and lanes. 


from it-of-the-way vot a 


view of he ¢ tle which 


noble 


that seen 


eyes or in prints ai 
s much finer, 
l more dignity 2 


which 


tothe base 


round ove 
] 


stretched out directly 


f which that majestic 


he had 


he told me 


peen Pp 
i 
» led amone 
} 
rentiemen 


vorned 


how 


1? 
the sons Of nobiemen a 


who filled the school; how they sé 


him ind seoffed him, ind 


ed him, and took no 


he had been a puppy dog 


tell him, but I saw that the re 


this treatment his being 


foundation, as | aid, but his be- 


Hy was 


rhe ither clever 


ough, and 


ire 
Intelligent e@ 


but he had been plucked twice, and I saw 


that he would not have counted for much 
at foot-ball or at cricket. He lacked both 
strength of fibre; 


nervous energy and 


and this in a foundation boy who was 


Windsor. [ October, 
nothing at his books of course made him 
as Eton, 
En 


that 


tit ‘ } } } 
a nonentityvy at such a scnool 


where, most of eland, 


all places in 


the traditionary creed is held 


low, and 


nd; for 


ana had 


} ] 
throuch the 


was a cood-hearted ft 
with some independence, as I fou 
he w 


yuld take no tip from me 


decline we came wn 


from th ie, » luncheon, 


sus- 
p cting, : hat [ proposed 
; i Po yr, Weak, s nsitive 

succeed in life; able 
* to keep, and ashamed 
worthy of 


ret both gain and 


more re- 


out 


we came 
tle church, which stood 


the 


t have been hidden en- 


} 
hay-sStacks, 


unong 


w. except 


its spire, by any 


cks that I have seen 


larger 
But out- 


it was a little jewel, of 


for it was no 
hool-house. 
if desien could be as- 
re the marks of differ- 
Sax- 
Part 
ilt in the 


ent peri MIS, 


ish. 


n its churech- 


a 


Its 


and its 


had a low, 


very avi uttressed 


rom wh 


und arches 


} 
\ had a pret- 
ty carved alt ; and there were the 


old high pews, — actual 1, but com- 


paratively very new; for at least one 


part of the « hurch had been built eentu- 


ries before pews and Protestantism came 


in together. It was by far the prettiest 
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country cl I saw in 


1 much interesting, notwith- 


standing ce claimed for St. 
Martin’ ‘anterbury and the 
i Hospital church at Harble- 


pon after-inquiry among 


associa- 
tions ot 


down. 


those ends who had been edu- 
id not find one who had 
s of 


Clure, although he 


in hour’s easy walk of 


there 


I know not 


church, ap- 
how, 
come up out of a vault, an 
» smiled and courtesied 
rood-day as I went in. 
a folded 


leat as wax and as white 


kerchief, and 
the little 
but how she 
the quee n’s 


for 


r course, th ul 


man- 


<nows; 
day to this 
ted to hear her soon 
ut no, she remained 


her 
apron. 


ther 


water. 
, : 
h was a full span 
I 


carland of roses 


I think, that I ever 
white and red and yel- 
verfume filled the whole 
d shrine; for the little 


The old wom- 


y more. 


my admiration of them, told 


tor’s daughters had put 


Mi- 
She dropped 


them ther because to-day was St. 


chael’s and hall hangels.’’ 
a little 


courtesy as she said it; and if 
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and all the other ancels were 
weisance, 


than I 


with her simple ol 
they must be harder to propitiate 
believe they are. 


We 


which 


went out into the church-yard, 


had as much beauty as such a 


1 , 
place can have, more than 


that 


any other 
I ever saw. It was full of small 
dark evergreens (the Irish yew), which 
shot up, pointed like spires, 

ald the flowers, and the old 
head-stones. 


Although the place was so 


ty +] 
trom tne 


eme erass, 
and so rustic, there were 
the 
buried there. 


nall 
than ‘¢ rude forefathers of ham- 
let”? And as I went 
among the stones the ok 
I kept near 
that 
speech, 


about 
1 woman, whom 
me by constant questions, 
her 


i] 


ver 


I might enjoy the pleasure of 


stooped to 
had thought were the temporary « 
unfilled grave, and remov- 


and 


some planks whi 


them showed 
It was 
und ha 


for himself 


lacy 
them 
See. sir 
und 
own house 
deed, 


bl lished that the porch of your 


in’t be No, in- 


soul; there you 1e@ 


coul finer. 
rer 
seem to think ] It must 
be such aconsolation to them, sir. And 

she that 
, 


Colonel and his ** lady > ought to 


than you 
she spoke quite as if thought 
the 


be very thankful, when it pleased God 


to call them, to be laid away in so grand 
and elegant a place. 

I le ft her 
walked young 
Eton friend. I that 


he herself lies now in the chureh-yar 


smiling and courteseying, and 
yack to Windsor with my 


. } 
have since ie 


urd 
suc 
there will be 


her 


have no doubt that she sleeps as well as 


no 


hu nble cK 


and although mar 


around or above vfilin, I 
if she lay in the tomb that she regarded 
as so inviting. Peace be with her; for 
she had a gentle way, a sweet voice, and 
she did not speak unbidden. 
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We crossed the Thames, going thus 
from Windsor E 


ton, and from Berk- 
shire int 1 - but we were not out 


we were in the other, and in- 


seemed to me as if, excepting the 


} 
both 


yuld be 
In of the 
eland, and I believe of oth- 


places c covered with 
e blanket. this is one 


charms of En 


er European countries, — that in small 


towns which have always been small you 

i iildings, like Windsor ( 

College have always 
} } 


ls and 
» the 
a very 

uses in which 
live, i 

tive are their outsid ynfor 


finement, and, 


serve. 
+} " ; 
his expression ol , Which pertains 


in all Small 


Iped in all 


lash 


inoth« 


I also met a 


rty of ** old boys,’’ as they came 
their I 


uniiornis cricket 


ma 
ng fellows 
I never saw 


] 
an 


Not that t 


1 = 
LOOKING OI 


were either 


hey 


wt unhealthy; but they 


were not at al at the 


writings of En- 
slish critic ied 


me to ¢ 


xpect. 


one 


wa 


there was 


I saw Eto 


and found them neither ruddy nor plump, 


among them. i boys by scores, 
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but 


t, like most other boys between twelve 
and twenty, rather pale and slender. 
The full-dress Eton costume is a ridic- 


ulous one. It is a short jacket or round- 


about, with a very broad turn-over shirt 


collar, and achimney-pot hat. The com- 
bination it i 


is grotesque; and it is made 
more so by the solemnity of most of the 
young chaps when they have i 
Hunger drove me ind 
panion inte 
never fore 


prig who ents 


took 


repast. 
nth part 
I am sure, 
And 
for us to part, and 
he stood 


sabie. 


s company, he 
I d 
a vow, and 
very pleasant day, 
We went o 1b 
d toward the 


the Thames toward 


Lurne 


») KNOW 


or worse, 


the mist rising < 
the tre: 

above the eround. 
was so dense that it 


a distance « 


aR . 
lying in across 


six or @i It 
was plainly visible at 
not more than one hundred 
yards, —plain enough for me to 
it. But 
The 
our forefathers has departed from 
Did 


1 | 


pork and beans and 


make 


a memorandum sketch of this 
seems to reed ho malaria. 


tertian 


agcue ot 


Englan i. it come over he re with 
some other English 


May flower ? 


blessings in the 


Richard Grant White. 





The 


THE 


For tl 


continue to go abroad? 


highest forms of art must we 
A partial an- 
swer to this question comes back, not 
t society of the Atlantic 


from th 
sea-bi m acity in the Ohio 
Valley, where it mt 


ean infl 


ist seem that Ameri- 
Imost exclusively at 
work. itever the Cincinnati faience 


other ways, it appears 
ican achievement, and 
full of sugvestiveness 


g lady 


Here is a young 
ite feeling for art, has 


- . cad 
combine ventive and analytic 


powers have enabled her to work out, 
patiently ind il ~ a secret in pottery 
experts and practi- 
"s ype for centuries. Miss 

Louise M in has ] ; 
such as Deck of 
Havilands at noges | 


hitherto. 


which has 
cal potte me 
rroduced a fai 
Paris and the 
1028 produced 
Exhibition the So- 


Art in New York sev- 


eral specin ‘ » ac. one 


ence 


lave 


ciety of Dec 
shown, 


and the full of the discov- 


ery was rec the high-priests 


of ceramic art it netropolis, Mr. W. 
C. Prime | Mr. Bennett. This artist- 


ic inventor of Cincinnati (from whence 
Duvenes ‘ n | ier ilso came), be it 


understood, never been in Europe, 


and of « uuld have known nothing 


of the « oncealed French proc- 


esses. 


The pottery made of an earth treated 


with a enamel or elaze, and 


now co known as faience, is not 


prized, as is p wreelain, for its fineness 


lazes which 


o 


or thinness. 


The various 


are in practi use in the manufact- 


ure of faience are far greater in num- 


ber than is usually supposed: in one es- 
} 


tablishment the foreman has the direc- 


tions in his note- book for than 


i more 
] 
i 


three hundred different glazes. Itis now 


sometimes necessary to define the word 
‘‘olaze’’ as that external finish which 
does not enter into combination with the 


colors or body beneath, and ‘* enamel ”’ 


Contributors’ 


CONTRIBUTORS’ 


Club. 


CLUB. 
as the finish which is incorporated with, 
and enters into a union with, the colors 
lying on the body beneath; but the word 
commonly used, 


both 


Stated generally, 


elaze is renerically, 
| 
enamels. 
less 
than two firings in the manufacture of 
The 


firine is necessary to drive out all 


elazes and 


to include 


there cannot be 


faience (passing over salt glazes). 
first 
moisture, and to prevent further shri: 
age when fired a second time at a he 
sufficiently great to vitrify the glaze 

But the 


enamel. earthenware treated 


with a so-called plumbiferous (contain- 
if colorless, was used 
Oiron 
properly called Henri Deux ware); the 
Wedewood, with its 


Ctc.; 2 a lored, such prod 


ing lead) enamel, 
to produce the faience of (im- 


bas-reliefs of white 


the Palissy ware, now successfull) 
Without speakin 


stanniferous (tin) enamel, it is 


tated in Paris. 
laimed 
that these wares have been surpassed in 
brillianey of color by using a ‘* transpar- 
enamel.’’ 


ent alkalin« But it is highly 


probable that while better effects have 


been gained with elazes (to use the 
word in a generic sense) containing more 
or less of an alkaline element, too much 
emphasis has been laid on the mere mat- 
ter of the 


claze, and not enough on the 


more difficult preparation of the body 
on which the colors are laid before elaz- 
ing and firing. The main fact, however, 
to be kept in mind is that until the last 
few years modern Europe could produce 
faience decorated only in a thin style of 
painting 


and with few colors, chiefly 
blue. The object to be desired at the 
present time is to paint on pottery under 


the glaze or enamel with a free choice 
of color and great brilliancy, and fix the 
results in firing by a proper protecting 
surface. The pieces of ancient Chinese 
and Persian ware have, until lately, ex- 
isted only to excite unsatisfied longings 
for their reproduction. 

A few years ago the Lambeth potter- 


ies made some progress in the handling 
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But at 
discovery ¢ ourg-la-Reine, in 
TAVE in impetus t the move- 
vhich has fin 
He made | 
ly by the 


re pro- 
paint- 
the 


i-Reine war 
ily i t id thin style of paint- 
Both t e different wares lack 


much-desired ‘* diap is’’ effect, 


} le 
tiie i it away 


pt 
hose 
common, 


disec 


Philadel- 
} 
ry, wiiere 


tten- 
atien 


such exposi- arti iccess. At 


ion trom our ; Wi achieved in 


present subject. here that Miss but : t the threshold 
Louise MeLaughli: iw thi ar and ‘ I . Late in the spring of 1 
without further clue set to work to se- few specimens, although far from the re- 


cure the same effects. And now she sults aimed at, were sent to Paris after 
ean produce in the kiln of a manufact- the opening ol the Exposition, and in 
urer of common, coarse pottery in Cin- competition with work there displayed 


cinnati a faience decorated with as great received honorable mention from the 
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The diffi- 


under the glaze are 


pr xducts. 


use the colors, as laid 
on, are irely different from 


intended when fired that, un- 


the 
like canvas inting, the contrasts and 


harmon ept during the paint- 
who 
The 
piece is 


ing only in the mi 1é artist, 
i ussisted by he r sicht 

only after the 
ection is 


e or cori 


impossi » the actual processes 
used in incinnati ware, nothing of 
course <nown. Identical effects, how- 


pieces 


ever, were produced, as in the 
the 


sent to s Exposition, when 

coloring was appli 

and after the first 
The finish u 


is technically 


firine. 

by Miss McLaughlin 
enamel, which fuses 
with the colors underneath. It is some- 
times ‘incinnati fai- 
i of the discovery 

nel, merely; but in 
part, 
st important part, ot a 


it one 


and by 


whole decoration, in which 


process 


the preparation of the ware before firing 
and glazing occupi the 
That l 
that Miss MeLau 


ilar effects b: 


chief place. 
is shown by the fact 
ilin can produce sim- 
) 
riazes, 
laze she 


The 


on other 


who makes it 
is, however, 
tant one, and it is 
he young lady has 

nt even on the work 
claze which, while be- 
y in other respects, should 
ition as to contract in 

1e proportion as the 

has hardly been at- 


Any one 


coes t ound of the chin: 


tained even by the Havilands. 


who 


stores 


can set en selves that in almost 


Haviland ware is to be 


every piece 
found 


what is known as a 


many fine cracks, which produce 
‘* crazed ’’ surface, 
caused by an unequal contraction in cool- 
ing. The same trouble showed itself at 
first in the Cincinnati faience; but fur- 
ther experiments corrected this, so that 
in the Jargest number of pieces fired in 
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se fired in 
discovered If 

] ’ ; 


does not appear within two 


1878, and in al 


no crazing is to the 
crazing 
plece h is 
from the kiln, it does n us 


That 


sults by 


t t } 1 
months after the been taken 
lly oecur. 


the discoverer reached her re- 


exactly the same sses, if 
she gained exactly 

the Limoges Is a 

but it may not be 
contain an alkaline 
hardly be classifi 

in the sense used by the | 
Havilands also 

claze cannot be 

but in the manufac 

ware the glaze can be applic 


And, 


Cincinnati and Limoges wares are 


or powdered state. moreove 


at different temperatures. 


porcelain, decorated over the 


Ordinary 


fired only once, as is usual here), 1 
a heat ranging from 

to sixteen hundred 
moges ware is fired 
temperature of about fifty-four hundred 


degrees; while the Cincinnati ware, in a 


*] ° . 
kiln for common, coarse ware, 1s sublect- 


ed to a heat of about nine thousand de- 


crees. 


As a consequence, while the effect of 
the decoration is brilliant and diapha- 
its surface will point of 


i 
Hence, 


should this system of decoration ever be 


nous, resist the 


the hardest steel instrument. 


used in the exteriors of buildings, like 
the terra-cotta work in the sti Art 
Museum, these 

and brilliant as 

of rain, h 


frost, and be practically imperishable. 


would resist the acti 


The discoverer already proposes to ad ipt 


her processes to portr Liture and the hi h- 


I have seen a head of 


large size on a flat surface produced by 


er forms of art. 


this process; the piece had unfortunately 
been broken in firing, but it showed the 
same distinguishing features as the pot- 
tery. In fact, in any form, the Cincin- 
nati can be readily distinguished from 
the other wares. In each of the wares 
of Deck and Haviland, also, there are 
distinctive characteristics not to be mis- 
taken. 
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Our country is as full of materials for 
fine ceramic p ( as a bountiful nat- 
could well ply, and it would be 

, 


Americ: ill and art did not 


an indus whose extent 


would in the fut rpass any of our 
present conceptio 
frail- 


who feel called 


— One of the most d , raging 
ties of our race ti se 
upon to obser reprove the weak- 
esses of thei nd is the propensity to 
keep old love- 
letters, 


Everybody intends, 1 


stroy them. accompa- 


nies the re rs laid aside to 

be burned as possible. 

Some thought a future rain lay, when 

everybody 

mind as the 
] 


poxes of liet- 


the fire sh 
gone out, 
] 


desirable time 


ters from their lusi be « 
And yet Wis 

careless Folly, i 

pleasant sug 


intermeddlk 


onsume d. 
with 
un- 


who 


terestedly 
uscripts 

will be silen¢ 
burn them 
mation given th: 

tender that sh 

what is so dead * t yet;”’ as if i 
did not tighten the s nes of Wisdom’s 
heart to see the L | ers go!—to 
watch the recor joy, of grief, of 
confident friendship or bit r experience, 
the links that to life, per- 
haps, curl int 


Would 


faintness that 


she 
not be spared 

follows the destru 
paper 


hat half-contemptuous 


that yellowed 
with those hort brown curls: 
smile over the 
ten-page ‘‘note,’’ in which he said her 
conduct was maddening, and spelt mad- 
dening with one d? It is vingt ans apres, 


and he is dead in the S 


uth. 

The charming letters of foreign trav- 
el; those graphic sketches of intimate 
friends, illustrated by pen-and-ink draw- 
ings (what has become of the Miss Gush- 
the fold- 
ed writings of our dead, — those who rest 
in the Lord, and those whose faces chill 


ington on her Eastern camel ?); 
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indifference h: mm us forever; 
and . . . the little 


soft, flossy, 


tissue paper with one 
yellow curl, with only a date 


let Wisdom burn 


| 


accumulation make 
tl ! ! 


he gods come 


over the blue ribbon, 
these all, le “ther 
her mad befor 

And Folly, 


will 


1 


who hesitates 


some day find that her 
bee n writing his s¢ hool ¢ X¢ 
backs of her old sweetheart’ 


her nephew’s class is move 
j could ¢ 


ity to find o 


burn up her 


ld letters, 


| them to the 


Ol 
house-maid as wast aper, at the risk 


rt could he 
ting a mill- 
ple supinely 
enve lope sto 
low the more 
eager ey veted stamp, 
but the . relin | nei old stores of 
missives to be ppe of their badges. 
Give th ns, but might 
O ladies 
ink and 

ne heart 


1 
n them, 


thos 

On reading 
‘¢ When I dep 
letters about for to croak over, and 


pockets, I’m 


you 
there are never any in 
very sure.”’ 


‘* Alas, 


. 1 99 
in my pocks ts, 


there is verv little of anything 


I was filled 


with astonishment at the direct 


said I sadly 
manner 
in which the feminine mind arrives at 
conclusions. 


—‘* Much has been said, 


whole well said, 


and on the 
’ on this village question, 
truth seems to lie, 
and 
statement. While in all the larger, and 
in most of thé 


since the like a pie, 


between the upper under crusts of 


smaller, villages ** some- 
thing is going on ”’ of a public and social 
nature, if not continually, yet I often 
think I never knew a young resident of 
average physique and intelligence who 
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was not eternally complaining of the 
dullnces of counter life 

iin [ ountt ire. 

Though probal 
New Engla 


no young p , yet in many there are 


ly no village exists in 


where there are literally 
so few left t home as to make life pret- 
ty forlorn. The effect is like a pulse with 


too few beats to the second, as any one 

may prove who will try for years to car- 

ic meeting of any sort, with 

ubt preliminary to each 

thering whether enough 
‘ we.” 


ll or church mere num- 
assembled will raise the 
il degrees F 


thermometer, s mp ithet 


threnheit, 

ises from the massing of 
In youth, 

are stronge 

ss is peculiarly felt, 

and no “* getting 1 f wood times’’ at 


home, ever fill the 
void. 


When tl 


»xXCeT whel 


unrest, 


tumultuous 


inces can ke ep the 


1 t 
Vluiag isant, 


lif t me VY ple 


peci lly to persons of simple tastes and 


limited means; and it is so because the 


theoreti and very often practi al idea 
i h life is founded, 


certainly 


in Massachusetts, is that propinquity of 
What if they 
Despite all 


residence makes friends. 


are not always congenial! 


the slurs cast upon the Christian idea 
of neighborhood life, any one who has 
passed his manhood in a village has 
tested a decree of kindness and self-sac- 
unheard of in cities except among 
near and I 


worse hot-bed of gossip than the daily 
: ) 


rifice 
friends; protest it is not a 
newspape rs prove cities to be. 

It is quite possible that the visible 
standard of social morality may be low- 
er in villages than in the city, — which 
holds most of the best, as well as most of 
the worst, of men, — owing to the lack 
of a public opinion whose pressure can 
be felt; only there is more truth-telling 
in proportion in the former than in the 
latter. 

The tide, by constant attrition, grinds 
the pebbles subjected to its action into 
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what often seems a tameness of uniform- 
ity, but it does rub the corners off; and 
this fact of the pressure of public opin- 
ion may help to explain the greater 
tendency to insanity in the villag 


statistics this to be re 


prove 

knew a lady who, living 

cities, held high views on the 

dress reform, and cared no more fe 

openly expressed disapproval of nei 
ss ; 


he felt 


bors to whom s 

perior than for th 

She removed, at 

was one day walking on 

her husband, when he lo: 
e - ; 

asked, ** Is n’t your dr 


The 


once 


washed the 


fashionable clot 


tick 


ing every way, mor 
outward show of certain at 
and idiosyncrasies, 

ness or honesty, but 

by no means, with 
of men, a necessarily 
wisdom. 

- Did you ever try 

spot’’ in verse? For 


on a breezy bluff, with the 


} 


ing in upon the white be 


and the sea-culls drifting 


volden morning mists be 

you ever attempt, then ind tl 

line on paper some such stat 

initial ones of Edgar Faweett’s Passi 


9 


and Fantasy If you ever did, I vent 


to remind you of your u 
Honey is cathered in the <« 
sunshine, from the flowers ar 
buds; but it is made in the 

the worker is shut away from the bewil- 
dering influence of an excess of materi- 
als. When a poetic impression is form- 
ine in the mind is no time for artistic 
labor. The memory is storing away the 
ingredients of future inspirations, as the 
bee fills its honey-sack and loads its thighs 
for the making and filling of amber cells. 
Some day, in the quiet of your study, 
you will be seized by a fancy, and com- 


pelled to build a poem. Piece by piece 
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exercise as dumb- 
allel thar tn 

paraliel DATS, etc 


hat we ft archery in the 


urch. Ina si t bow and 


t 
} 
| 


and a quiver of 


] 


. , 
arrows a whole gymnasium. 


One of it lvantages is that it came 


these three-pieced inven- 
‘with them! The 


DOW OF 


domestie 


ttern, 


iwn 


talent 


vivid for 


find I can concentrate 


: 

fol- 
lowing thi st of a poem, will-o’- is exercise; but when we 
the-wisp of the l the love of the thing itself, then exercise 
. ; ich - | becomes recreation. We +t muscle by 
with the thought that some day, any physical activity, but graceful mus- 
gathering a rich heap of those ‘‘ruby cles by doing the things we love. Han- 


Then I smile, and am n 


and diamond and Sa] pl ire words’’ of 
which Théophile Gautier speaks, I shall excellence of archery that neither sati- 
ety nor faticue attends it. At the close 


of the livelong summer’s day I believe no 


sard says, ‘* We esteem it the peculiar 


write the perfect poem. 


—It seems strange, when we have 
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he upshot given with- 
wut wishing that the 


then to commence. 


‘ted with it has a fas- 
vn arrows, 


hem quite as 


ey want first 


rocure 


Maurice 
ry, A Life 
in Hood 


] 


to hh t 9 « iar aS possilvie 


ornamentet ith |} and arrows of 
Indian make an the lake othe r na- 


tions 


There is an engraving, The Education 
Achilles by Chiron, » Centaur, that 


every 


tox- 

drawn 
; -n his 
showing him 


el vating the 


nt breast; atter 

to the right ear. 

ius, a Greek writ- 

the ’’ in 

a fine 

’s, as Achilles would 

probably ld way from his par- 

ents and comrades, and be taught the 
new way b) 

None of the writers on arch« ry have 

been explicit enough in regard to the 


ackle in Welsh means arrow. 
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ion of the fingers on th 


¢. Maurice Thomso 


nothing of 

Seton, whom ws 
She was the de: 
of our mother, 
vert to the C 


two families we nost 

icans of that faith in the 
York). We C 
that 
the Unite tat ve 


bishop, Bishop Carroll, of B iltimore, —_ 


itholics we 
ender 


time 


had ut 
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of Charles Car 
New York 
Peter’s in Barel 


1 lit 


K, 
we had onl 


iy Su 


y 


eet; 


tle place it was! 


ived i 


ton li 


Mar 


1 Stuyvesant St 


? } } ] ty t y 
s church, a locality then 


vas a loving- 


who openly 
for 

is prefixe d 
writt 


n some 


Se- 


‘ Seton 


Yet 


won 
The 


fami 


setor 


ily, and 
} 
those 


vith 


which we are 


plone ers of 


community 


They 


Sister Ross q 


who 


a 
rson, 

tempor 

One the younger 

s iffering from toothache. to 


which an appli 


propos 


ali- 
ot 
was 
ation of 


Contr 


oll, of 


ibutors’ Club. [( Yetober, 


Sister Rose, — had n't you bette ofte r 
par to God, t} 
i 


that such 


ri nforeed 


We 
devotion 


kind Mrs. 


: ] 
may economical 


not where our 


‘ton reigned; but think of 

os where such a saving 
could be considered an object! 
‘ticle in 
Aucust 


defense Uncle 
f The At- 


well. 


number o 
pretty 

la 
possession 
he 
not notify t 
all of 
bu insist that 
ily accredited agent 
I 


% lon st +} 
ment Is % imit that my 
ot pro} 
that knows 

does 
autions 


his sub 
[ 


i 


yrdi- 
ta secret: 
> his d 


nand « mvc 
= 1} 
Det 


ient’s chief 


rded 


acco 


cht open the 


pe worse 


) 
Ss amen- 


as other 
the 
ve more careful than any 


he 


it (for sake 


te 
every cent which 


7 = 
r prose cuted a claim 


against the government, 


1.1f } 
own venail or th: any 


le Sam 


the course of some seventeen ye 


at Washincto 


ot 
n I 


sh to satisfy 


intermittent 


resiaence 


have seen and 


sy i rue of dealing 


money in govVe rnmental 


is by no means a cre itable one. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


Webster’s Una- It is of course ve understood that the 
ility of a period- supplement contair t only words which 


» verbal changes 1ave gained admission into the language 
ywth of a spoken ince the pu lica 


It is six- the dictionary, 


revision of ously overlooked. 


this period to govern that tl 


ve Si- and meanings, at 
faculty sparingly 
ditions is de 
terms which 
no single wo 
this the im 

sare mani- has chara 
or an We far c) 


he nat- 


usage. J ientific writer invents a te to 
express a new Classification \ h he has 
, and accounts for it at th itset. He 
write ho will ever use it, 

» the word need not find ad- 

eral 

determine 


realm. Per 


osition 

he impetus whic h will isapp r ire ur pudil li ussions 
has now ob- efore the editors find it necessary to put 

ial inter- ie word if int hei ‘inet. Anti- 

es us a right na ay irs, | the reader of Happy 
norganic insti- Though ks i or tl ysterious 


r all Americans 


considerations of 


not appear; nor 
Emerson uses in Monac 
Thou dost suc r and remede 


worse In Browning’s recent poem, Ned Bratts, oc 
‘sentative curs the word outstreat, and in a foot-note he 
points to Donne as authority :— 
rlish Lan- five thousand 
oughly t< ilso 
mv 
Professor in 
D., LL. D., Pres- 
pendix of useful 


ement of nearly 
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lents, and a literature is slowly forming 
is concerned with > broad relations 

republic to its own genesis and to the 
freedom. 


spirit of inquiry vert 


Shea’s favorite tert 
The author’s method 
a proem, the i 
is; but - tothe new nation; ar 
resent time another himself 
f which there is epoch, to proceed 
ianism, or Hamilton’s career. 
hecon- is thus taken up wit! 
i he whole subj 
if two thirds much tl 
historical survey ‘ 76, 
vh late the volum« ses. Ham- 
i's significant action w: nti to the 
remarkable incidents of 
fields, his controversy wit] 
his clever handling ot 
in the early engagement 
and the crossing of 
cannot theref 
fut- of Hamilton 
argued xeellent Lift 


irsbe- ical and polit 


of our times precedir 


know that worth and wi 


then been Judge Shea 


Sut we admiration for Har 
con- areason for his admiration, ar 
ds him into wide discussion of political 
generation. ( j ition of i ilton’s 
individual characteristics requii him to 
cix. 631. Justice of the Marine Court. Boston oughton, 
flexander Hamilton. Osgood & Co. 1 


the Ifon. GeorGe Sa 
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England and 


historical 
Niebuhr and Arnold; his la- 


1 
the pos- 


1W 


1 his life has more re- 


555 

ty of incident. an easily believe that 
» book would be pronounced dull by many, 

1 that disappointment w arise 
upon s¢ so many names of eminent con- 
temporaries and litt] 


them rhe 
leisurely one. Mr. Hare 


many 


elng 


tle in the way of ¢ 

bool is a 
»might have omitted 
and the con of the nar- 
rati 3 iot " . 


Os- 


K certainly 


en; he 


mor 


tian ¢ 


Baron 


vasted 
rec 


family. 


OCnHItION at 


Chev were 


1 
I 


2 t 
10se Bonapartes, exce 


and 
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, realized his ideal 
] n a& man of a conspicu 
. y lay that yenius for ism ; and there 
ilt a severe scalp-wound ho will not 
comings for the 
Not the 
person 


rk papers, 


ribut¢ 


ely differing wor 
i Hume, Esq.” 
differ so much 


same. 
ertaining 


Esq 


nost self-satisfied 
» sciences had got 

universe well 

ling, and all th 

finitely ascertained 

born people, who, if not alway 

1 tl , had their 


he Turks have their dancing, 
by respectful dependents ; wher 


well- $s culti- 
1emsel\ 


culture done 
for them, t 


jusiness of princes and 
ligi » concern of the 
1 the ph lose 


! »phers. 
the philosophers, and he hae 
i-century doubts of relig 
s tl compared with the regretfuller 
skepticism of our day seem a part of the 


on, — 


erful complacen y of that time. 


ib Way, ike J 
I Saint Dunstan and Charles I 
it it hardly e known f 


1 or 


receives 
» the 


same pe 

rather he respective pages of Mr. Hume : 
have it u. But Hume had the true ei 

tis hearers took t 


th 

w Ed 

ns and Impro 
Account 


In six Volumes 
hers. 1879 


are no ¢ 
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tory are char 
istories were exha 
fore history in 
enificance was dreamed of 
graceful, easy, and lucid narrative, and it 
| has survive our time through its liter- 
industry of antiqu: whe virtues. If the reader cares to know 
attempt t ie in that what contemporary and succeeding critics 
which cov he remote his thought of it, he will find much to his pur- 
iations.”” He had himself so pose collated by the “ dark , f 
that his ene- Mr. Allibone, in his laborio 
mies accused him of annotating his page with Mr. Huxley’s ¢ 


‘dark industry 


the 1 s of authorities which he knew  tunely published for those wh« 
only at second hand; it 1 rot vie é ompleter vie ! he man 
which was the despai grea " work, offered by a kindred spit 


bon, and which is still charming, and all the ho » time will not misspe1 
more ch irming because ( it ng 2” nu ju untance throug 
are grown quaint and a tle archaic. ti ry, Which the publishers hav 
not, of course, the styl t é 1 V h all those advantages 
would write nowadays; too formal, print, and bindi admira 
poised, too academic, tri ¢ its move anion edition Macaula 
ment, as the taste was in those days, wit Mr reel work i 
waver 
helps itself he English », and lo 1 know 
more satisfactory than 


much of our contemporary style is not. t » those of enlightened and modern-mind- 


is the full t 


hat perio 1, but it “ ‘h pu in ni t Xamines 
is too pompous to unbe " . mn past is careful and 
concerning the lif the peo] at differ- ic, and is always rather rev« 

periods, and by 1eans concerns it- . ig is at all times 
self merely with affairs of state, for the dig- n its treatment of the 
nity ol st Ww: 10t one of Hume’s su pst f Alfr , William, the 
perstitions. ‘Though prejudiced, and some- Llizabeth, the Commonwealth, 


times not ite nest, he was not alw: ion it i rly just and ht 


unjust e hated th iritans, but he could al. is always the people, the 


destiny, that 
it is their history in the 
is not at all such larger sense that he writes, and he does not 
as one might | £ “a man who had bind be perpetually givi 
presumed to shed a ¢ . iw for the hat th e and what they 
fate of Charles I. and the Earl of Strafford,’ wherewitlial they were clothed. There is 
as he swellingly says of himself in his auto more of this in Macaulay, and perhaps even 
biography. Nor is his portrait of James II in Hume. He is not a brilliant writer, nor 
drawn with a flattering hand; and thoug! a very original thinker ; his plainness some- 
we should hardly think the priv ife i verges upon bareness, but his good 
Charles II. “ in the main laudable,” because sense and his right-mindedness are unfail- 
he was “an easy, generous lover, a civil, ing, and if one can have but one h story of 
obliging husband, a friend brother, an <ngland these virtues make his the one to 
indulgent father, and a good-natured mas- 
ter,” yet we cannot accuse a historian of — Mr. Ingersoll’s book consists of a his- 
gross adulation who stops short with this torical sketch of the War Department ;2 


praise. In fine, Hume was too shrewd a some notices of the duties and methods of 


thinker, too wise a man, to let the Toryism the various offices which compose it; bits 


of his nerves blind him tothe truth. The of history relating to our regular service, 


1 English Men of Letters. Hume. By Proressor By L. D. Incerso.i, author of The Life and Times 
Huxtey. New York: Harper and Brothers. 187 of Horace Greeley, Iowa and the Rebellion, ete 
2 A History of the War Department of the United Washington, D. C Francis B. Mohun. 1879 


States, with Biographical Sketches of the Secretaries 
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and brief 

secretaries 

facts well 

such as 

army nas always been ad- 
ar too small for any 

our volunteer sys- 


, providing we 


h an army of 6744 

Massa- 

Island 

except for the 

such mi- 

es refused 

ran away 
ey 


t my whic 


at Bladen 


re 


upon 
1 States 
| war the 


1 a} ] 


showed 


mi- 
once 


Mmiciency The 


giant 


ught out by a volunteer 
] 


army feebly assisted by the 


slender array 


men 


sixty thousand 


from first guided by our 


scientifically edu l fficers, with- 
out whom and willing 


volunteers ittle 


better 


than a h are the most 


important facts which are impressed apon 


by Mr. Ingersoll’s far from impressive 


narrative. They stimulate one to believe 


that the general government ought to as- 
sume the duty of selecting the 


regimental 
officers of its own volunteers, and that the 
should 
supply for ti se vers 


position ( 


regular service liberally used asa 
sour important 
11; 


1ONEeIS al le 


utenant-colonels, 
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permanent army, wo 
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and fit them for ear! 


experience justifies the ass that 


vol- 


unteers preter such comma 


and fight 
with increased conf ieir guid- 
ance. The tre 1 i 
he field, promotion 
usual m 
} 


should be stimu 


inner, so 


course, such a sy 
talions of the 1 
what 


humerous 


abundantly suy plic 
pli ad — with officers 
money, but a p yliev « 
the end cost much m« 

is pretty sure to open every 
or so of disaster 


Of Mr. Ingersoll 


> wants to say 


is scrappy 
location of fa 


matical and rustic in style; 


as to events 


commonplace 
fluential politici 
production every 
panegy ric is ge 


body seems to — even 


Simon Cameron is noble 
secretary closes ith the statement that he 


was lately 


justice 


of a most disgracefu lackmailing assault, 
which was promptly repelled, to the great 


gratification of every pure and well-regulat- 
ed mind.” Probably our “ pure and well- 
regulated minds ” will prised to 


that 


learn 
hey took any interest i he 
squabble. The sentence is characteristic of 
the book in judgm 
On the whole, 


vulgar 


iste and stvle. 
here is a subject of national 
importance very 


poorly treated, and we are 


once more reminded but a step 


from the sublime to the 


ridiculous, 
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